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The Life of Wilberforce. By his Sons, Ropert Isaac WILBERFORCE, 
M.A., Vicar of East Farleigh, late Fellow of Oriel College ; and 
SAMUEL WiLBerRrFoRCE, M.A., Rector of Brightstone. 5 vols. 8vo. 


It is seldom the announcement of a new book excites so great an in. 
terest as that felt at the announcement of the life of the pious, the amia- 
ble, the good, the generous Wilberforce. ‘The work is now before us, and 
though it does not fulfil all that we expected from it, or gratify our 
curiosity in certain essentials, it is still a good and pleasant book, and one 
that ought to find a place in all family libraries. To enjoy it in all its 
parts, it is necessary that the reader should be a Pittite in politics, and 
of the section of the Evangelicals in matters of religion; but still a very 
large portion has no tint of party politics or sectarian feeling, and is ad- 
dressed to the hearts of all Englishmen without distinction. 

Although he had a decided literary taste, not of the highest, (far from it, ) 
yet of a very respectable kind, Mr. Wilberforce was not much given to 
literary composition. His vigour of life was spent in advocating generous 
principles, by talking in drawing-rooms, and by speaking in parliament 
and all other public places ; he lived in a scene of constant business and 
hurry, and on his retirement from public life he had, in addition to other 
infirmities of age, a weakness of sight which had always aillicted him 
more or less, and which in the end obliged him to employ an amanuensis, 
even for the writing of the shortest letters. Moreover, from his youth 
upwards he had cultivated oratory rather than writing, and his voice was 
as musical and as perfect as his sight was defective. We also doubt 
whether his whole intellectual constitution was not rather adapted to the 
diffusiveness of speaking than to the condensation of writing. 

It was long rumoured that Mr. Wilberforce was accustomed to note 
down daily occurrences, and the results of his conversation and intercourse 
with men of mark ; and, as in the course of his long life he had been in 
habits of intimacy or had been brought into contact with nearly every 
living Englishman of note, it was expected that his diaries might furnish 
an abundant and amusing store of anecdotes, sketches of character, and 
the many little things that are so apt to be lost, and that are so interest- 
ing when put down, fresh at the moment, by one on whose good feeling 
and veracity we can rely. But the diaries, as quoted in the volumes 
before us, are meagre in the extreme, with no more style or point in them 
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34 Notices of New Works. 


than in a ship’s log-book. Indeed, we can scarcely understand how two 
well-educated gentlemen have ventured to print such dry, spiritless, me- 
moranda as the following, which are ouly a fair specimen of scores of 
pages that swell out the book. 


* October 25th Travelled all day. At London about one o'clock in the morning, 
Supped—Goostree’s : bed, balf-past three.—28th. Kemble—Hamlet; then Goos- 
tree’s,— Nov. ist. Wimbledon. Pitt and Ehot came at four: dined and slept.—2d, 
Pitt staid all day,—3d. They left me—alone—read.—8th. Eliot and Pitt came to 
dinner; and all night.—9th. Pepper and John Villiers came and staid all night.~ 
11th, House met; upatsix, Dined,Goostree’s. Play. Begun Reports.—13th. House. 
Reports. Supped, Edward’s: Ramsay —negroes.— 15th. Dined, Baxter’s—Johnians. 
—16th. Did not go to Wimbledon. Cambridge election.—17th. Pitt went to Cam- 
bridge.—18th. House: Fox’s Indian motion. Express from Euston that the duke 
would not let him stand, Debate about Pitt—Bankes. Determined he should not 
stand.—20th. House, Spirited debate. Dined, Goostree’s.—24th. Dined, R, 
Smith's. Night, Pitt’s, India people.—27th. Great day in the house: sat till past 
four in the morning.—28th. In House. Dined, Tom Pitt's—Mrs. Crewe—charm- 
ing woman,—29th, Went to see Mrs, Siddons: Mrs. Crewe at play.—Dec. 1st. 
House: late night. Home about five. Fox spoke wonderfully.—2d. Catch Club— 
Sandwiches—then Opera. Mrs. Crewe there. Supped, Lord George’s. Lord John 
—Mrs. Crewe—Duchess of Portland—converts. Mrs. Crewe made the party (pro- 
mise) to adjourn to Downing Street next night — 3d. Dined, Goostree’s. Supped, 
Duchess of Portland's, Downing Street. * * * *—Sunday, May, 18th. To 
Wimbledon with Pitt and Eliot, at their persuasion. —26th, House, Spoke. Dined 
at Lord Advocate’s—Mr, and Mrs, Johnstone, Thurlow, Pepper, Pitt: after the rest 
went, we sat till six in the morning.—Monday, June 30th. From Cambridge to Lon- 
don about half-past four. House. Supped at home. Ranelagh: Mrs. Long there 
with Lord George Gordon.—Sunday, July 6th. Wimbledon. Persuaded Pitt and 
Pepper to church.—11th, Fine hot day, went on water with Pitt and Eliot fishing ; 
came back, dined, walked evening. Eliot went home, Pitt staid,” 


The reverend compilers of the volumes call these things “ interesting 
allusions to the progress of affairs.” If so, commend us to the chronicle 
of occurrences at the end of old magazines and almanacks. Mr. Wilber- 
force's private correspondence, though the letters are shorter and fewer 
than might have been expected, affords much better materials ; and some 
of the recollections of his conversations are perfectly delightful—though 
here again, in part through conscientious scruples, and in part, as we 
fancy, from a want of a proper conception of the real spirit of biography, 
and indeed of the real duties of biographers, the book has not so much 
freedom and epanchement as we eee wish for. As a perfect guide and 
model, the authors or compilers had before them—or they ought to have 
had it—the lite of Walter Scott ; a work of remarkable discretion and yet 
brimful of anecdote, both about the living and the dead—a work over- 
flowing with curious details, and yet preserving a proper delicacy with 
regard to other men’s feelings and opinions—a standard and an imperish- 


able work, which has infinitely raised Mr. Lockhart in the estimation of 


the best of his cotemporaries. Of course, Mr. Wilberforce’s materials, 
written or spoken, onl hardly compete in interest with those of Scott, 
but we do think that a better use might have been made of them by a per- 
son properly understanding his task, and that, by a different mode of ma- 
nagement, greater effect might have been given even to those more serious 
parts which his sons have most at heart. | 
William Wilbertorce, the only son of a wealthy merchant of good 
family, was born at Hull on the 24th of August, 1759. In his boyhood 
he was weak in body, but lively, gentle, and amiable in disposition. His 
education was desultory and indifferent, even for those times. Hull was 
then a very gay place, and William was initiated by times in balls, great 
suppers, theatres, and card-parties ; but he received serious impressions 
from an aunt, who was a great admirer of Whitfield, and kept up 4 
friendly connexion with the early Methodists. His mother, who was what 
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a religious friend (vie was very high-church indecd) called ‘* an Arch 
bishop Tillotson Christian,” was greatly alarmed lest he should become 
a Methodist himself. But her fears, in this respect, were soon quieted ; 
and, for a considerable number of years, though decently devout, com. 
pared with most of his associates, he gave but slight symptoms of reli- 
gious enthusiasm, or of that tendency to Calvinism by which he was dis- 
tinguished in after life. He showed an early skill in singing and reciting, 
and was an untiring dancer. His abomination of the slave-trade was 
evinced when he was only fourteen years old, and he addressed a letter 
upon the subject to the editor of the York paper. At the age of seven- 
teen he entered St. John's College, Cambridge, where hard drinking was 
all the fashion, and where (as he afterwards noted down) on the very 
first night of his arrival, he was introduced to as licentious a set of men 
as can well be conceived. As he was very rich, there was no want of 
temptation or of dangerous flattery. The fellows of the college would 
say to him, ‘“ Why in the world should a man of your fortune trouble 
himself with fagging?” He says that his mind greatly veeded mathe- 
matics, but that he was told he was too clever to require them—and 
so he almost entirely neglected them. While some of his companions 
were reading hard, he was attending card-parties ; but the tutors would 
say within his hearing, ‘ that they were mere saps, but that he ( Wilber- 
force) did all by talent.” He adds, that this was poison to a mind con- 
stituted like his. ‘ At Cambridge,” say his biographers, ‘ he had already 
commenced the system of frank and simple hospitality, which marked his 
London life.” “ There was always,” adds a clerical friend, “ a great 
Yorkshire pie in his rooms, and all were welcome to partake of it.” As 
soon as he became of age he was returned to parliament for the borough 
of Hull, at the cost of between eight and nine thousand pounds ; for in 
those days, “by long established custom, the single vote of a resi. 
dent elector was rewarded with a donation of two guineas, four was paid 
tor a plumper, and the expenses of a freeman’s journey from London 
averaged ten pounds a piece. The letter of the law was not broken, be- 
‘ause the money was not paid uutil the last day on which election peti- 
tions could be presented.” 

Well! things are somewhat better now, thanks to the intellectual pro- 
gress of the people, and to the overthrow of the men and systems to 
which Mr. Wilberforce, no doubt from pure motives, mainly adhered 
through life. 

In describing his debit in the world of politics and fashion, there is a 
delightful little trait of natveté and simplicity, which is rather surprising, 
if we consider circumstances. It is merely this, 

“ When I left the university, so little did I know of general society, 
that I came up to London stored with arguments to prove the authenticity 
of Rowley’s poems.” Of course, he found no listeners to these argu- 
ments; and he tells us that he was, at once, ‘ immersed in politics and 
fashion.” 


‘ The very first time I went to Boodle’s, I won twenty-five guineas of the Duke 
of Norfolk. I belonged at this time to five clubs—Miles’ and Evans’s, Brovkes’s, 
White’s, and Goostree’s. The first time I was at Brookes’s, scarcely knowing any 
one, I joined, from mere shyness, in play at the faro table, where George Selwyn 
kept bank, A friend, who knew my inexperience, and regarded me as a victim 
decked out for sacrifice, called to me, ‘ What, Wilberforce, is that you?’ Selwyn 
quite resented the interference, and turning to him, said in his most expressive tone, 
‘O! Sir, don’t interrupt Mr, Wilberforce, he could not be better employed.’ No- 
thing could be more luxurious than the style of these clubs, — Fox, Sheridan, Fitz- 
patrick, and all your leading men, frequented them, and associated upon the easiest 
terms; you chatted, played at cards, or gambled, as you pleased.” 


It is evident, from the uumerous entries in his diaries, that a great 
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deal of his time was spent in these places of resort. According to his 
sons, 


‘* Though he visited occasionally these various clubs, his usual resort was with « 
choice and more intimate society, who assembled first in the house since oce upied by 
Scrope and Morland’s bank in Pall Mall, and afterwards on the premises of a man 
named Goostree, now the Shakspeare gallery. 

‘* There were about twenty-five in number, who, for the most part, were young 
men who had passed together through the university, and whom the general election 
of 1780 had brought at the same time into public life. Pitt was an habitual fre 
quenter of the club at Goostree’s, supping there every night during the winter o/ 
i780—1. Here their intimacy increased every day. Though less formed for ge- 
neral popularity than Fox, Pitt, when free from shyness, and. amongst his intimate 
companions, was the very soul of merriment and conversation, ‘ He was,’ said 
Mr. Wilberforce, ‘ the wittiest man lever knew, and, what was quite peculiar to 
himself, had at all times his wit under entire control. Others appeared struck by 
the unwonted association of brilliant images ; but every possible combination o| 
ideas seemed always present to his mind, and he could at once produce whateve: 
he desired. I was one of those who met to spend an evening in memory ot 
Shakspeare, at the Boar’s Head, Eastcheap, Many professed wits were present, 
but Pitt was the most amusing of the party, and the readiest and most apt in the 
required allusions. He entered with the same energy into all our different amus: 
ments; we played a good deal at Goostree’s, and I well remember the intens« 
earnestness which he displayed when joining in those games of chance. He 
pe roeiv ed their increasing fascination, and soon after sudde ‘nly abandoned them fo: 
ever,’ 


We must not omit mentioning the way in which Mr. Wilberforce was 
cured of the perilous vice of gambling. 


**«Wecan have no play to-night,’ comptaine dd some of the party at the club 
‘ for St. Andrew is not here to keep bank.’ ‘ Wilberforce,’ said Mr. Bankes, (who 
never joined himself,) ¢ if you will keep it, [ will give you a guinea.’ The pl iytul 
challenge was accepted, but as the game grew deep, he rose the winner of six hun- 
dred pounds. Much of this was lost by those who were only heirs to future for 
tunes, and could not, therefore, meet such a call without inconvenience. ‘The pain 
he felt at their annovance cured him of a taste which seemed. but too likely to be- 
come predominant.’ 

‘In spite of his life of gaiety, Mr. Wilberforce attended closely to the House ot 
Commons. He was esteemed a more active member of Parliament than any of his 
predecessors; perhaps the memory of Andrew Marvel had faded from their common 
birth- place.” 


lis intimacy with his college companion, William Pitt, continued on 
the increase after the accession of the latter to oflice, and some of the 
most curious passages in the book are those referring to Pitt’s character, 
habits, wit, humour, bonhommie, and pleasautness, in the social circle 
We should scarcely have thought the starch, dry minister, so agreeable ! 


“ The death of the Lord Rockingham. in July, 1782, was foilowed by Mr. Pitt's 
accession to the Shelburne ministry ; and although Mr. Wilberfore, as be at this 
time assured a friend by letter, would do nothing which obliged him to pledge him- 
self to government, yet he was led to assume a more forward position amongst the 
general supporters of his friend. They were now united in the closest intimacy. 
In the course of this spring they set t off for Brighton to spend the Easter holidays 
together; and being driven thence on the very night of their arrival by the incle 
mency of the weather, proceeded to Bath for the rest of the vacation. ‘ We fixed 
our quarters at the York House, and as Pitt was then upon the western circuit, he 
entertained the barristers, Jekyll amonystthe rest. We had, too, abundance of cor- 
poration dinners and jollity.? The early possession of his fortune inc vreased their 
intimacy, as he was the only member of their set who owned a villa within reach ot 
London. The house of his late uncle at Wimbledon, with some trifling alteration, 
gave him the command of eight or nine bed-rooms, and here Pitt, to whom it 
was a luxury even to sleep in country air, took up not ge app HH his residence, 
easy famtharity permitting bim to ride down late at night, and occupy his rooms, 
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even though the master of the house was kept in town, In one spring Pitt resided 
there four months, and repaired thither, when, in April, 1783, he resigned his official 
residence to the coalition ministry. ‘ Eliot, Arden, and 1,’ writes Pitt one after- 
nvon, ‘ will be with you before curfew, and expect an early meal of peas and straw- 
berries. Bankes, I suppose, will not sleep out of Duke Street, but he has not yet ap- 
peared in the House of Commons,—Half-past four.’ ”’ 


One of Pitt’s frolics at Wilberforce’s villa at Wimbledon is worth 
mentioning. 


‘We found one morning the fruits of Pitt’s earlier rising in the careful sowing of 


the garden beds with the fragments of a dress hat, in which Ryder had over-night 
come down from the opera,” 

‘** Never,’ says Wilberfore, ‘ was there a man whose character was so much mis- 
understood, He (Pitt) was thought very proud. Now he was a very little proud 
und very shy.’” 


We have our doubts as to Pitt’s not being proud, as also as to his 
being so very great a wit. But the following story is excellent! 


“ Michael Angelo Taylor, he said, was one day going up St. James's Street with 
M., when they saw Pitt walking down it with immense strides, 1 do not know 
whether you ever happened to observe that the fall in St. James's Street makes those 
who are coming down seem to overlook those who are going the other way, ‘1 am 
very sorry,’ said Michael Angelo, ‘ but Pitt’s conduct has been such, that I feel it 
my duty tocut him, as you will see,’ Pitt walked by, giving rather a haughty nod to 
M., and never observing Michael Angelo at all. ‘ You saw | cut bim.’—‘l am 
truly glad you told me. I should have thought he cut you.’ ” 


Our next quotations are from a journal kept by Mr. Wilberforce during 
a hasty trip to France, in the autumn of 1783, with Mr. Pitt and Mr. 
Eliot. He does not speak very flatteringly of “L’Enfant de Saint 
Louis.” 


“ Oct. 16th.—Breakfasted at home, dressed by eleven, and went with ambassador, 
Introduced to king, queen, monsieur, madame, comte, and comtesse D’Artois, and 
twoaunts. Dined Mons. de Castries, minister of the Marine Department. Saw 
there Viscount de Noailles—pleasant fellow—and Marquis de la Fayette, Chaillicre, 
Castries’s son, and his wife. Marmontel there. After dinner went to Versgenne's, 
and then to Madame Polignac’s to visit the queen—she chatted easily. Then salle 
des ambassadeurs and opera: words by Marmontel, fmusic by Piccini—both good. 
Didon, Then supped at Count Donson’s round table—all English but Donson, 
Noailles, Dupent. Queen came after supper. Cards—trictrac and backgammon, 
which Artois, Lauzun, and Charles played extremely well. Home at one.” 

“Oct. 17th. Morning.—Pitt stag-hunting. Eliot and I in chaise to see King— 
Clumsy, strange figure in immense boots. Dined home—then play, Madame Gazon in 
Pubet in Droit de Seigneur, Then home, and supped Castries’s, at small round 
table, very rudely, Afterwards to Polignac’s to the queen, who came there after 
supper—billiards. Home, where lounged till almost three o’clock.” 


Franklin was then at Paris, and with his friend La Fayette was giving 
a republican air to French society. 


“ Mr. Wilberforce received with interest the hearty greetings which Dr, Franklin 
tendered to a rising member of the English parliament, who had opposed the war 
with America. but it was the singular position occupied by La Fayette which most 
of all attracted his attention: he seemed to be the representative of the democracy 
in the very presence of the monarch, the tribune intruding with his veto within the 
chamber of the patrician order. His own establishment was formed upon the 
English model; and, amidst the gaiety and ease of Fontainebleau, he assumed an air 
of republican austerity, When the fine ladies of the court would attempt to 
drag him to the card-table, he shrugged his shoulders with an affected contempt for 
the customs and amusements of the old regime. Meanwhile the deference which 
this champion of a new state of things received, above all from the ladies of the 
court, intimated clearly the disturbance of the social atmosphere, and presaged the 
coming tempest.” 
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Neither Mr. Wilberforce nor Mr. Pitt appears to have paid much 
attention to the wretched and oppressed state of the French people, or to 
the embarrassed condition of French finances, which, we tancy, had more 
todo with the revolution than had La Fayette and all his fashionableness. 

During this trip Wilberforce and his companions were near being 
arrested as spies, or something worse. 

The Abbe de Lageard, secretary of the conseil d'état, of that time, 
says— 

“One morning when the intendant of police brought me his daily report, he 
informed me, there are three Englishmen here of very suspicious character. They 
are in a wretched lodging, they have no attendance, yet their courier says that they 
are ‘grands seigneurs,’ and that one of them is son of the great Chatham ; but it is 
impossible ; they must be ‘ des intrigants,’ 1 had been in England, and knew that 
the younger sons of your noble families are not always wealthy, and I said to Mons. 
du Chatel, who wished to visit them officially and investigate their character, ‘ Let 
us be in no hurry, it may be perhaps as they represent; I wiil inquire about them 
myself. I wentto the lodging the same evening and got their names from the 
courier, and true enough they were said to be Mr. W, Pitt, Mr. Wilberforce, and 
Mr. Eliot, all three members of the British parliament, and one of them lately a 
leading member of the government. ‘The next morning | visited them, and as | was 
ut once satisfied by their appearance, 1 asked whether | could be of any use to them, 
and offered whatever the town of Rheims could afford for their amusement. Amongst 
other things Mr. Pitt complained, ‘ Here we are in the middle of Champagne, and 
we cannot get any tolerable wine.’ ‘ Dine with me to-morrow,’ | replied, ‘and you 
shall have the best wine the country can afford.’ They came and dined with me, 
and instead of moving directly after dinner, as we do in France, we sat talking for 
five or six hours.” 

* * * * 

‘‘ As he expressed in the strongest terms his admiration for the system which pre- 
vailed at home, the abbé was led to ask him, since all human things were perish- 
able, in what part the British constitution might be first expected to decay? Pitt, a 
parliamentary reformer, and speaking within three years of the time when the 
Hlouse of Commons had agreed to Mr, Dunning’s motion, that the influence of the 
crown had increased, was increasing, and ought to be diminished, after musing for a 
moment, answered, ‘ The part of our constitution which will perish first is the pre- 
rogative of the king, and the authority of the House of Peers.’ ‘ lL am greatly sur- 
prised,’ said the abbe, ‘ that a country so moral as England can submit to be governe:| 
by aman so wanting in private character as Fox ; it seems to show you to be less 
moral than you appear.’ ‘ C'est que vous n’avez pas eté sous la baguette du Magicien,’ 
was Pitt's reply ; ‘but the remark,’ he continued, ‘is just.’ 


The remark, we should say, was not just ; and some people will still 
think that there was something more generous and loveable in Mr. Fox’s 
worst vices than in Mr. Pitt’s best virtues. But let that pass. Mr. 
Wilberforce had a most partial leaning to Pitt, and his sons have evi- 
dently not been inclined to soften anything he may ever have said or 
written against Fox and his party. There is even an attempt in the book 
to lower Sheridan’s reputation as a wit. This, coupled with the praise of 
Pitt's powers of wit, and with some other indications, leads us to suspect 
that our notions of what és wit, differ materially from those entertained 
by the Wilberforce family. 

In 1787, by the advice of Mr. Pitt, Wilberforce fully resolved to take 
up the great question of the abolition of the slave-trade—a subject which 
cost him nearly fifty years of labour, and of generous sacrifice, but 
which will render his name for ever memorable. The following entry is 
striking. 


«When I had acquired,’ be says, ‘so much information, I began to talk the 
matter over with Pitt and Grenville, Pitt recommended me to undertake its con- 
duct, as a subject suited to my character and talents. At length, I well remember, 
alter a conversation in the open air at the root of an old tree at Holwood, just 
above the steep descent into the vale of Keston, L resolved to give notice on 
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fit occasion in the House of Commons, of my intention to bring the subject for- 
ward,’” 


The little allusions to scenery afford a key to Mr. Wilberforce’s hap- 
piest tastes. No man had a keener enjoyment of the beauties of nature, 
of trees, plants, and flowers, or of quiet, rural retirement. But, indeed, 
most of his tastes were simple and natural, and tended, with his sunshiny, 
benevolent disposition, to make him the happy man he was. ‘ 

Our limits prevent us from following out the long story of his life ; 
but, as we are anxious to convey a favourable notion of the many good 
things there are in the book, we will quote a few more here and there, 
without any reference to chronological order. 

The following passages—the first a description of Sir James Mack- 
intosh by Wilberforce, the second a sketch of Wilberforce by Mackintosh 
—were both written in 1830. 


** Amongst many gratifying instances of his unbroken cheerfulness, an interest- 
ing sample may be found in his renewed intercourse with Sir James Mackintosh, 
whom he now met frequently at Battersea Rise. ‘ Mackintosh came in,’ he says, 
‘and sat most kindly chatting with me during my dinner—what a paragon of a 
companion he is; quite unequalled! We are spending a little time at this to me 
deeply interesting place, 1 always visit the funeral urn—Hl. T. Jan. 16th, 1815— 
M. TI. Oct. 12th, 1815. Sir James Mackintosh and his family now live in one of 
the houses which are built upon the ground which Henry (Thornton) sold on the 
side opposite to that of C. Grant’s house. He has been sitting chattering to the 
girls and myself for above an hour ; and this extraordinary man spends, they tell me, 
much of his time in the circulating library room, at the end of the common ; and 
chats with the utmost freedom to all the passengers in the Clapham stage as he goes 
and comes from London. It is really to be regretted that he should thus throw 
away time so valuable, But he is at everybody's service, and his conversation is 
always rich and sparkling,” 

ao . eo . * o 


Mackintosh’s own account of this intercourse is peculiarly happy. 


“ [Jo you remember Madame de Maintenon'’s exclamation, ‘O the misery of 
having to amuse an old king, qui n'est pas amusable !" Now if I were called upon to 
describe Wilberforce in one word, | should say be was the most amusable man I ever 
met with in my life. Instead of having to think what subjects will interest him, it 
is perfectly impossible to hit upon one that does not. 1 never saw any one who 
touched life at so many points; and this is the more remarkable in a man who is 
supposed to live absorbed in the contemplation of a future state. When he was in 
the House of Commons, be seemed to have the freshest mind of any man there. There 
was all the charm of youth about him. And he is quite as remarkable in this bright 
evening of his days as when I saw him in his glory many years ago.” 


The following is Mr. Wilberforce’s honourable mention of Sir Samuel 
Romilly. 


“ One of the most remarkable things about Romilly was, that though he had 
such an immense quantity of business, he mt seemed an idle man, If you had 
not known who and what he was, you would have said,—‘ he is a remarkably 
gentleman-like, pleasant man ; I suppose, poor fellow, he has no business ;*—for he 
would stand at the bar of the House, and chat with you, and talk over the last novel, 
with which he was as well acquainted as if he bad nothing else to think about, 
Once, indeed, 1 remember coming to speak to him in court, and seeing him look 
fugeed, and with an immense pile of papers by him. ‘This was at a time when Lord 
Eldon had been reproached for having left business undiscbarged, and bad declared 
that he would get through all arrears by sitting on until the business was done, As 
I went up to Romilly, old Eldon saw me, and beckoned to me with as much cheerful- 
ness and gaiety as possible. When I was alone with Romilly, and asked him how 
he was, he answered, ‘ 1 am worn to death ; here have we been sitting on in the va- 
cation, from nine in the morning until four; and when we leave this place, I have to 
read through all my papers, to be ready for to-morrow morning ; but the most extra- 
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ordinary part of all is, that Eldon, who has not only mine, but all the other business 
to go through, is just as cheerful and untired as ever.” 


As Mr. Wilberforce, for the promotion of his great design, found it 
necessary to connect himself somewhat with the more liberal party, and 
even with the immore/ Mr. Fox, whom the king hated with a very un. 
christian intensity, he was cut by George the Third and many of the 
mighty Tories. All this was perfectly in keeping with the character of 
his Majesty, but Mr. Wilberforce, who was very loyal, was greatly grieved 
thereat. 


‘* There had been a time when George III. had whispered at the levee, * How co 
on your black clients, Mr. Wilberforce’ but henceforth he was a determined opposer 
of the cause,’ 

é * * * o 

‘** Your friend, Mr. Wilberforce,’ said Mr. Windham to Lady Spencer, * will be 
happy any morning to hand your ladysbip to the guillotine.” And others, less vio- 
lent than Mr. W indham. partook i ina ‘great measure of the same suspic ions. * When 
I first went to the levee, after moving my amendment, the king cut me? ‘* Mr. Wilber- 
force is a very respectable gentleman,” said Burke to Mr. Pitt, ‘ but he is not the 
people of England.” 


SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY. 


“ We had a great meeting that night of all Pitt’s friends in Downing Street. As 
Pratt, Tom Steele, and I, were going up to it, in a hackney coach, from the House 
of Commons, ‘ Pitt must take c care,’ I said, ‘ whom he makes Secretary of the Trea- 
sury ; it is rather a roguish office.’ * Mind what you say,’ answ ered Steele, ‘ for J 
am Secretary of the ‘Treasury ! ‘tn 

PATRIOTIC RESOLUTIONS. 

“ But if he escaped the seductions of frivolity and fashion, he was in equal danger 
from the severer temptations of ambition. With talents of the highest order, and 
eloquence surp assed by few, he entered upon public life possessed of the best per- 
sonal connexions, in his intimate friendship with Mr. Pitt. Disinterested, generous, 
lively, fond of society, by which he was equally beloved, and overflowing with atfec- 
tions towards his numerous friends, he was indeed in little danger from the low and 
mercenary spirit of worldly policy. But ambiuon has inducements for men of every 
temper; and how far he was then safe from its fascinations, may be learned from the 
conduct of his brother ‘ Independents.’ They were a club of about forty members 
of the House of Commons, most of them opponents of the Coalition Ministry, whose 
principle of union was a resolution to take neither place, pension, nor peerage. Yet 
in a few years, so far had the fierceness of their independence yielded to various 
te mptations, that he and Mr. Bankes alone, of all the party, retained their early sim- 
plicity of station. He himself was the only county member who was not raised to 
the peerage. He too would, no doubt, bave been entangled i in the toils of party, and 
have failed of those great triumphs he afterwards achieved, but for the entrance into 
his soul of higher principles.” 


The ciphers in the next extract are not the most curious part of it. 


VONESTY OF LORD EUTE. 


“ Dined with 1; he very chatty and pleasant. Abuse d 2 for his duplicity and 
mystery. Said 3 had said to him occasionally, he had wishe d them, i.e. 2 and 4, to 
agree ; for that both were necessary to bim, one in the Lords, the other in the Com- 
mons. 2 will never do anything to oblige 1, because he is a friend of 4. 1 himself, 
though he speaks of 4 with ev ident affection, seems rather to complain of his being too 
much under the influence of any one who is about him, particularly of 5, who prefers 
his countryman whenever he can, 1 1s sure that 6 got money by ‘the peace of Paris. 
Hie can account for lis sinking near 500,000/, in land and houses; and his paternal 
estate, in the island which bears his name, was not not above 1,500/, a year ; and he 
is a life-tenant only of Warthy, which may be 8,000/. or 10,000/, 1 does not believe 
© bas any the least connexion with 3 now, whatever he may have had. 1 believes 7 
got money by the last peace, 3 has told 1 that he dislikes 8 for having deserted 9— 
2 is ging constant dinners to the judges, to gain them over to his party. 10 was 
plied to by 11, a wretched sort of depend: intof 12, to know if he would lend 
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money on the joint bond of 12, 15, 14, to receive double the money lent, whenever 
3 should die, and either 12, 15, or 14 come into the inheritance. The sum intended 
to be raised is 200,000/,” 

«“ A sheet of * Private Table Talk,’ dated July 16th, 1789, found among Mr. W.'s 
papers. The numbers seem to indicate 





1, Lord Camden, 6, Lord Bute, 11,§—— 

2, Lord Thurlow, A : 12, Prince of Wales, 
3, The King, 8, ——, 13, Duke of York, 

4, Mr. Pitt, 9, —, 14, Duke of Clarence.” 
5, Mr. Dundas, 10, —_—., 


HER PRESENT MAJESTY AND THE DUCHESS OF KENT, 


‘‘In consequence of a very civil message from the Duchess of Kent, 1 waited 
on her this morning. She received me with ber fine animated child on the floor by 
her, with its play-things, of which | soon became one. She was very civil, but as 
she did not sit down, I did not think it right to stay above a quarter of an hour; and 
there having been a female attendant and a gentleman present, | could not well get 
upon any topic so as to carry on a continued discourse. She apologised for not 
speaking English well enough to talk it, but intimated a hope that she might talk it 
better and longer with me at some future time. She spoke of her situation ; and her 
manner was quite delightful.” 

LOVE OF COUNTRY. 

“Tt is one of my frequent subjects of gratitude and praise, though not as fre- 
quently as it ought to be, that in the kind providence of God 1 was born an English- 
man. Go through the whole earth, and enumerate every part of it, and you will 
find nothing like our own country. An Englishman, too, in this period of our 
country’s existence, and in the middle station of life, &c. &c. We do not, Iam 
sure I do not, live sufficiently under the constant influence of this spirit of thankful- 
ness. 


Madame Tussaud’s Memoirs and Reminiscences of France. Forming 
an Abridged History of the French Revolution. Edited by Francis 
Herve, Esq., Author of “ A Residence in Greece and Turkey,” 
&e. &e. 


Everybody has seen, or should see, Madame Tussaud's exhibition of 
wax-work. So much, says the editor of this volume, did the task for 
resemblances in wax prevail during the reign of Louis XVI., that he, the 
queen, all the members of the royal family, and most of the eminent 
characters of the day, submitted to Madame Tussaud whilst she took 
models from them. In this way, the now venerable lady had frequent 
intercourse with the unfortunate royal family, and with most of the 
noblesse that figured in that most unfortunate court. At the same time 
through her uncle, John Christopher Curtius, a Swiss physician, who 
settled at Paris, where he took up as a profession the modelling of por- 
traits in wax, she became satlanatale acquainted with many of the memo- 
rable leaders of the revolutionary party, and even with some of those 
volcanic minds that prepared the mighty conflict they did not live to see. 

While a very young woman, she herself took tasts from the heads of 
Voltaire, Rousseau, Franklin, and Mirabeau. Upon the strange visage 
of Voltaire she operated only two months before he died. The excesses 
of the revolution did not, it should seem, wholly interrupt the profession 
of the uncle and niece. Monsieur Curtius got up an exhibition of 
Marat’s assassination, in which the figures of Robespierre, Collot d’Her- 
bois, and others, modelled by Madame Tussaud, were introduced, dressed 
in their ov. n clothes, which it is said were sent at the suggestion of Robes- 
pierre, who was anxious for the utmost accuracy of resemblance and 
detail. ‘The exhibition was very popular ; and not long after, Madame 
Tussaud (according to the book betore us) took a cast trom the ghastly 
June, 1538.—vVoL. XX11.—NO. LXXXVL, a 
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head of Robespierre, when it had been dissevered from the body by the 
guillotine. 


It very naturally occurred to Mr. Herve, that the reminiscences of his 
old friend, who has seen so much, would possess interest for the general 
reader ; and he has accordingly committed the materials of the present 
volume to paper, from her conversations, or from his recollections of 
them. We wish that Madame Tussaud had written herself—no matter 
in how homely a style—some years ago, when her memory was clearer ; 
for, as Mr. Herve observes, being now nearly eighty years old, her re- 
collections are apt to be somewhat confused. With all this deduction, 
however, and notwithstanding various other objections that might be 
raised, the book will be found sufficiently amusing. 

To prevent any serious historical’ mistake, we recommend such of our 
readers, as may be wanting in a knowledge of the real facts of the revo- 
lution to which so much of the book refers, to peruse, ad intervalla, 
Mignet’s admirable two volumes, which convey a more vivid and a juster 
idea, than all the thousand-and-one volumes upon the same subject put 
together. We will quote here and there a passage, where we think Ma- 
dame Tussaud is most at home. 

Costume or tut Frencn Directory. 

‘* The costume of the Directors, Madame Tussaud describes as most remarkable. 
A cherry-coloured cloak, white silk pantaloons, turned-down boots, waistcoat of 
silk 4 ? Espagnol, the whole richly embroided with gold, Spanish hat and feathers, 
They held their court at the Luxembourg, were very easy of access, and always an- 
swered petitions within three days at farthest ; they were very popular during their 
government, and the guillotine was only used for criminals ; they did not keep up 
much state, but principally acted as chief magistrates; the taxes were not high 
during their sway.” 

We ought to have left off with the “ hat and feathers,” for the rest is 
incorrect. 

Naro.ron’s Costume on nis Return rrom Ecyprt. 

“ Madame Tussaud well recollects Napoleon’s return to Paris ; he was dressed in 
the costume of a Mameluke, in large white trousers, red boots, waistcoat richly em- 
broidered, as also the jacket, which was of crimson velvet. He arrived about 
eight in the evening, and the cannons of the Invalids fired a salute. His first visit 
was to his mother, who lived in the Ville Rue du Temple, just above the Cadran 
Bleu,”’ 


The next passage contains a fact, which is not only new to us, but 
almost incredible. 

“ Kleber was a particular friend of Madame Tussaud’s uncle, and, she states, 
was considered one of the finest men in the French army. He was of colossal sta- 
ture, and a man of the most undaunted courage. After acquiring the highest repu- 
tation for the skill and bravery he had displayed throughout a number of campaigns, 
he accompanied Bonaparte to Egypt, and, after the departure of the latter, was ap- 
pointed to the command ef the French army, but was assassinated by a fanatic Turk. 
His widow is now living in London, teaching French and German, and sometimes calls 
upon Madame Tussaud.” 


As we have read his story, Robespierre, with all his vices and madness, 
always appeared remarkably indifferent to money. Madame Tussaud, 
or Mr. Hervé, makes him mean and mercenary. On the other hand, 
however, they add no fewer than five English inches to his stature. 


‘Madame Tussaud, from her profession, naturally becoming a more accurate 
observer of physical appearance than others usually are ; and most of the translators 
from the French have fallen into the error of calculating the inch of France the same 
as our own, whereas the French foot is twelve inches seven-eightbs English. Thus, 
in a recent work describing Robespierre, he is stated to be but five feet three inches ; 
hut this being French measure, he would be, according to our own, five feet eight.” 
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DANTON, 


«« Danton was much at the house of M. Curtius, who, being captain of the National 
Guards of the Section du Temple, in which he resided, was continually in commu- 
nication with most of the prominent characters of the day, independently of those 
whom be was constantly meeting at the club of the Jacobins. Amongst others, he 
became acquainted with Danton, Madame Tussaud states, that, notwithstanding 
his formidable appearance, and the thunder of his tones when speaking, he could be 
very mild and pleasing in his manners; he would often talk to her, and was very 
pressing that she should attend all the revolutionary fetes. His exterior was almost 
enough to scare a child ; his features were large and harsh, whilst be had generally 
a frown upon his countenance ; his head was immense, his height gigantic, and he 
was stout in proportion ; his muscles were colossal, and his physical strength was in 
proportion to his athletic frame ; his voice was such as might be expected to proceed 
from so tremendous a form ; his mind and his talents were of the same towering 
order as his physical powers: and yet he was duped by the inferior abilities of 
Robespierre, whose feeble body, delicate health, and weak lungs, prevailed over the 
stentorian tones of his adversary, whose bolder measures were subdued by the cun- 
ning of Robespierre. ‘There was much of courage and daring in all the proceedings 
of Danton ; but he was fond of money for the sake of the pleasures it procured, and 
was so dissipated that he squandered away immense sums, and received bribes from 
the court, betraying it at the same time. He was born at Acris sur Aube, and was by 
profession an advocate; he entered with ardour into the revolutionary career, ob- 
tained several different places, whilst gold poured into bis coffers from all quarters, 
Reckless of human life, he doomed to destruction all whom he considered inimical to 
his plans; still there were some cases in which he was accessible to pity, and he 
might be considered as one grade less despicable than Robespierre or Marat. He 
met his death with much firmness and fortitude, although for one moment, when on 
the scaffold, he softened a little, exclaiming, ‘ Ob! my wife! my dear wife! shall | 
never 900 you again?’ Then checking himself, he said, ‘ Courage, Danton! No 
weakness !’ and submitted to his fate without a murmur. Ile was sentenced to death 
through the jealousy and intrigues of Robespierre. Danton was the great promoter 
of the affair of the 10th of August, and was always active in inflaming the minds of 
the people against royalty.” 


CHARLOTTE CORDAY, THE ASSASSIN OF MARAT. 


“ Madame Tussaud visited Charlotte Corday in the Conciergerie Prison, and found 
her a most interesting personage; she was tull and finely formed ; her countenance 
had quite a noble expression ; she bad a beautiful colour, and her complexion was 
remarkably clear ; her manners were extremely pleasing, and her deportment parti- 
cularly graceful. Her mind was rather of a masculine order; fond of history, she 
had made it much ber study, and naturally became deeply interested in the politics 
of her country ; was a great admirer of pure republican principles, and thought she 
perceived the same feelings in the Girondins, to which party she became enthusi- 
astically attached, and imbibed a proportionate detestation for the Mountain; hence 
the success of that resolution which brought her to the scaffold. She bad been 
affianced to Major Belsance, a remarkably fine-looking young man, who was in the 
royal guards, and assassinated in one of the popular commotions in 1789, She wrote 
u letter to her father, begging pardon for what she had done, and stating she believed 
it tode her duty, bidding him remember, that Corneille observed that the crime, and 
not the scaffold, constitutes the shame. She conversed freely with Madame Tussaud, 
and even cheerfully, and ever with a countenance of the purest serenity. During 
her trial she displayed the same self-possession, avowing everything without reserve, 
When conveved to the scaffold, some few of the rabble abused her, but far more 
pitied and admired her, and many women shed tears as she passed. The smile of 
happiness lighted ber features all the way to the place of execution; and when the 
last preparations were performing, as the handkerchief was withdrawn, and discovered 
her bosom, the blush of modesty suffused her cheek, but she never once displayed 
the slightest emotion of fear.”’ 

A FRENCH JOANNA SOUTHCOT. 

‘‘Amongst other remarkable characters who perished at this period, was Ca- 

therine Theot, who gave out that she was the mother of Adam. Confinement in 


the Bastille, it was supposed, had induced mental derangement. She proclaimed 
the approach of a new Messiah, and declared Robespierre was one of his prophets, 
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Like Joanna Southcot, she obtained many proselytes; but the whole sect and its doc- 
trines were turned into such ridicule, that it drew upon Robespierre rather a portion 
of contempt, from the very circumstance of his being the idol of such a set of 
imbecile fanatics, although it was very evident that he had not any connexion with 
them, and perhaps did not know for some time even of the existence of such a 
society.” 

THEE-ING AND THOU-ING. 


‘* The constant adoption of the words ‘ thee’ and ‘ thou’ carried an air of affec- 
tation with it, and was constantly assumed by the revolutionists; and the mock 
republican simplicity with which individuals addressed each other, had a most 
absurd effect. When Dumourier appeared in Paris after his victories, Camus, ad- 
dressing him in the language of the times, said, ‘Citizen General, thou dost medi- 
tate the part of Casar ; but remember, that in me thou wilt find a Brutus, who will 
plunge a dagger in thy heart.” * Citizen Camus,’ replied the satirical soldier, ‘ I am 
no more like unto Cesar than thou art unto Brutus; and an assurance that I 
should live until thou shouldst kill me would be equal to a patent for immortality.” 


THE EMPEROR JOSEPH Il. 


‘Although neither M, Curtius nor Madame Tussaud were usually present at 
their exhibition, yet when any crowned head, or otherwise celebrated character, 
came to view it, M. Curtius made it a point to appear and attend them ; accord- 
ingly, be accompanied Joseph the Second, then Emperor of Germany, throughout 
the Museum, explaining every interesting circumstance connected with the different 
figures. ‘The emperor, appearing to be delighted with all he saw, asked M. Curtius 
it he bad anything in hand at the time, expressing a wish to visit his studio, to 
which, of course, assent was given ; but as he was conducting Joseph the Second 
down stairs, his olfactory nerves were greeted with a scent to a German ever 
welcome, and he lifted up bis hands, and threw back his head, exclaiming, with an 
expression of extreme pleasure, ‘Oh, mein Gott, there is sour krout!’ and as it 
was requisite, in order to proceed to the studio, to pass through the salle-d-manger, 
no sooner was the door opened, discovering the family of M. Curtius at dinner 
over the tempting sour krout, than the emperor exclaimed, ‘ Oh, do let me partake "’ 
when, instanter, a napkin, plate, &c. were procured, and his imperial majesty seated 
himself at the table, not suffering an individual to rise from it, but joining the 
group en famille, and ate, drank, talked, laughed, and joked with all possible affa- 
bility and familiarity, making himself as much at home as if he had been at his 
palace of Schonbrun, and consumed to his own share a large dish of sour krout, and 
then said,‘ There! now | have dined.” He spoke German all the time, and appeared 
pleased to have found those who could talk it with him.” 


Poor M. Curtius, Madame Tussaud’s uncle and instructor, after 
trimming skilfully, and getting through the revolution with his head 
upon his shoulders, met with rather a melancholy end, which is thus suc- 
cinctly told. 


DEATH OF M. CURTIUS. 

‘‘A few months after the execution of Robespierre, Madame Tussaud had the mis- 
fortune to lose her uncle, who to the very last persisted that he was a royalist at 
heart, but that it was only the very politic conduct which he had pursued that had 
saved their lives and property. After his death he was opened, and a surgical 


examination took place, when it was fully ascertained that his death had been ovca- 
sioned by poison,” 


THE VETO. 

* Madame Tussaud states, that the subject which gave most umbrage to the 
people, was, that the king would not give up the veto, although there were many 
that were got aware of its real meaning, which, in fact, was no other than his pri- 
vilege of annulling any decree of the legislative assembly, if his feelings would 
not permit him to confirm it. But the enemies of Louis represented the veto in so 
obnoxious a light, that many absolutely thought that within it centered all their 
gmevances ; and, as a term of reprobation, the mob called the king Monsieur Veto. 
So general was this designation, that some thought it was his real name, Madame 
Tussaud remembers to have heard a person refer to M. Curtius for information as to 
Veto being the name of the king, expressing the greatest astonishment on being 
aaformed that his name was Capet.” 
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The Athenian Captive. A Tragedy; in Five Acts. By Tuomas 
Noon ‘Tatrourp, Author of “ Ion,” &c. 


If we were to consider this beautiful production as a dramatic poem 
without any reference to the stage, we should be inclined to pronounce it 
almost perfect. There is a chaste air and a classical grace about every 
part of it that take captive both ear and heart, and produce feelings resem- 
bling those which we have experienced in the contemplation of the temples 
and statues of ancient Greece. There is a succession of pictures and of 


situations of the highest beauty and interest ; but we should hesitate ere’ 


we subscribed to the opinion of an excellent contemporary critic, who says 
that the beauties are scarcely so obvious in the closet as they would have 
proved upon the scene, if the play had been acted, as it was intended it 
should be. We are ready, indeed, to admit that it is more dramatic than 
‘* Ion,” (in other respects we think it still more decidedly superior,) yet 
still we give it as our humble opinion that it is deficient in the vivida vis 
the condensation, the point, and in a certain something which we never 
saw explained in words, but which seems indispensable to full dramatic 
effect. It also seems to us that the best of its beauties must be ten times 
more obvious in the closet than they would be on any stage, even attended 
with the fortunmte circumstance of having half-a-dozen good actors, 
which is more than any author oraudience can reasonably expect. We should 
dread the effect upon our own nerves of hearing some of the delicate pas- 
sages mouthed by a second or third-rate Thespian; and some of the 
passages which we more particularly refer to seem in themselves—beau- 
tiftul though they be—tair specimens and proofs of a want of the dramatic 
power, and even of a due perception as to the things in which that power 
consists. If indeed such passages were of rare occurrence, they would 
not mar, but aid, dramatic effect; but they are numerous and crowded, 
and the personages of the drama continue to talk fine descriptive poetry 
when they ought to express themselves in the straightforward, earnest 
language of passion, Nobody will read the following extracts without 
feeling what we mean, or without paying a tribute of admiration to the 
delicacy and beauty of the poetry. 
It is thus the heroine, Ismene, is first introduced by description. 


«* At stern Minerva’s inmost shrine she kneels, 
And with an arm as rigid and as pale 
As is the giant statue, clasps the foot 
That seems as it would spurn her, yet were stay’d 
By the firm suppliant’s will, She looks attent, 
As one who caught some hint of distant sounds, 
Yet none from living intercourse of man 
Can pierce that marble solitude. Her tace, 
U praised, is motionless,—yet while | mark’d it— 
As from its fathomless abode a spring 
Breaks on the bosom of a sullen lake, 
And in an instant grows as still,—a hue 
Of blackness trembled o’er it ; her large eye 
Kindled with frightful lustre ; but the shade 
Pass'd instant thence ; her face resum’d its look 
Of stone, as death-like as the aspect pure 
Of the great face divine to which it answered. 
I durst not speak to her. 

“ Creon. I see it plain ; 

Her thoughts are with our foes, the blood of Athens 
Mantles or freezes in her alien veins; 
Let her alone.” 


Thoas, the hero and an Athenian, thus describcs his native city in a 
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moment of violent excitement. The picture is exquisite, but it seems to 
us just that sort of fine thing a man would not say in the circumstances. 


«Tis not a city crown’d 
With olive and enrich’d with peerless fanes 
Ye would dishonour, but an opening world 
Diviner than the soul of man hath yet 
Been gifted to imagine—truths serene, 
Made visible in beauty, that shall glow 
In everlasting freshness ; unapproach’d 
By mortal passion ; pure amidst the blood 
And dust of conquests; never waxing old; 
But on the stream of time, from age to age, 
Casting bright images of heavenly youth 
To make the world less mournful. "I behold them ! 
And ye, frail insects of a day, would quaff 
‘ Ruin to Athens!” 





It was not for every man to go to Corinth, and when a man was there, 
in war-time, it was not safe to speak so well of the rival city of Athens. 
For his eloquence Thoas is thrown into “ a cell deep in the rock,” there 
to wait the leisure of Creon, king of Corinth, ‘‘ to frame his torture.” 
And it is while Troas is in this trying position that he utters the following 
beautiful soliloquy. 


“ Ye walls of living rock, whose time-shed stains 
Attest that ages have revolv’d since hands 

Of man were arm’d to pierce your solid frame, 
And, from your heart of adamant, hew out 
Space for his fellow’s wretchedness, | hail 

A refuge in your stillness ; tyranny 

Will not stretch forth its palsied arm to fret 

Its captive here. Ye cannot clasp me round 
With darkness so substantial, as can shut 

The airy visions from me which foreshew 

The glories Athens will achieve, when | 

Am passionless as ye.” 


In a situation scarcely less critical, this eloquent ‘* Athenian Captive ~ 
thus describes the outward aspect of his glorious native city, and the in- 
tluence it had produced on his young mind. 


“ Her groves, ber halls, her temples, nay, her streets, 
Have been my teachers. I had else been rude, 
For 1 was left an orphan, in the charge 
Of an old citizen, who gave my youth 

Rough though kind nurture. Fatherless, I made 
The city and ber skies my home ; have watch’d 
Her various aspects w ith a child’s fond love: 
Hung in chill morning o'er the mountain’s brow, 
And, as the dawn broke slowly, seen her grow 
Majestic from the darkness, till she fill’d 

‘The sight and soul alike ; enjoy’d the storm 
Which wrapt her in the mantle of its cloud, 
While every flash that shiver’d it reveal’d 

Some exquisite proportion, pictur’d once 

And ever to the gazer ;—stood entranc’d 

In rainy moonshine, as, one side, uprose 

A column’d shadow, ponderous as the rock 





Which held the Titan groaning with the sense 
Of Jove’s injustice ; on the others, shapes ; 
Of dream-like softness drew the fancy far 

Into the glistening air; but most I felt 

Her loveliness, when summer-evening tints * 


Gave to my lonely childhood sense of home.” 
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This looks like a picture studied on the spot by one who had often seen 
the sun rise and set, and the broad moon Bins on the Acropolis, and the 
winds chase the clouds over the plains, the olive groves, (for time and 
the Turks have spared some of these,) the hills, and the mountains of 
Attica. 

What next follows in the same vein from the same character in the 
drama is not so good—but let us fancy an audience listening to all this 
rhetorical patriotism ! 

Thoas has escaped from his captivity, and is on the point of entering 
Corinth at the head of a victorious Athenian army. 


‘“* 1 have mused fondly—proudly—on the fate 
Which waits upon my country ; when the brow 
Which thou would’st deck, was bar’d to mist and storm ; 
When every moonlit fountain which displaced 
The blackness of the moss-grown hillock told 
Of the pure beauty which her name should keep, 
Empearling starless ages ; when each wave 
That rippled in her harbour to my ear, 
Spoke glad submission to the Queen of Cities ; 
But never, ‘mid my burning hopes of Athens, 
Did I believe that L should stand thus crown’d 
Her laurell’d soldier! Friends, the sun-light wanes, 
And we must sup in Corinth! 


Pentheus. See, the gates | The gates open, 
Open to welcome us! 
Thoas. Without a blow ? 


We shall not earn our banquet. So expands 
Before the vision of my soul, the east 

To the small cluster of our godlike sons, 

Let Asia break the mirror of our seas 

With thousand sterns of ivory, and cast 

The glare of gold upon them to disturb 

The azure hue of heaven, they shall be swept 
As glittering clouds before the sun-like face 
Of unapplianced virtue! Friends, forgive me ; 
1 have been used to idle thought, nor yet 
Have Jearn’d to marry it to action.” 


The last bit is even in a bad style of prettiness, or missiness, and 
though not much, there is more of this kind of writing scattered here and 
there. The plot of the piece is simple—is “classical and Greek ;” but 
we question whether it would be understood or appreciated by the very 
unclassical gods of our one shilling galleries, who always appear to us to 
have a good deal to do with the settling of the fate of a new play. 

We recommend the printed play to better judges, and take our leave 
of it with an increased respect for Mr. Talfourd’s genius. 


Six Years in Biscay, comprising a Personal Narrative of the Sieges 
of Bilbao, in June 1835, and October to December 1836, and of 
the Principal Events which occurred in that City and the Basque 
Provinces, during the Years 1830 to 1837. By Joun Francis 


BACON. 


Unlike most books, this volume contains a good deal more than is set 
forth in the title-page. In an exceedingly well written introduction, the 
author gives the whole political history of Spain, from the death of Fer- 
dinand VII. ; and in subsequent chapters he details, not merely the sieges 
of Bilbao, but also the campaigns which have been made year after year 
by Sarsfield, Valdez, Rodil, Mina, Espartero, General Evans, Cordova, 
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and the rest. We cannot altogether acquit the sensible straightforward 
writer of partiality ; but there is infinitely less of it than we have seen 
in any work on the subject of Spain that has appeared since the beginning 
of the civil war. In most other respects his book is equally superior : 
and though the subject has now become somewhat wearisome, we hay: 
no doubt that it will excite considerable interest. We venture to recom. 
mend it to all those who are anxious tor information as to the real stat. 
and prospects of the constitutional cause in the Peninsula. 

The following passage, written at the close of last year, seems particu- 
larly worthy of attention. 


“There is every probability of the coming campaign proving as indecisive as the 
last, and having no other result than that of increasing largely the miseries of the 
country. There are too many military men on both sides, who are interested in pro- 
longing the war, for it to be at all likely that a speedy termination will take place. 
Can any one expect that the pretender will withdraw from the contest as long as he 
can find followers? There is not the smallest chance of his taking such a step. 
Each succeeding winter will see his forces recruiting themselves in the Basque Pro- 
vinces, to sally forth with returning spring to lay waste the provinces of Castile, and 
then the war bids fair to be interminable. Nor is it at all probable that foreign inter- 
vention will take place, for not only is the peculiar character of the Spaniards of all 
parties, with but few exceptions, opposed to all interference of foreigners with their 
affairs ; but it is evident that France would not interfere, without exacting terms 
which neither constitutional Spain nor Great Britain would consent to. On_ the 
other hand, for England herself to interfere, in this second Spanish war of succession, 
with effect, not less than fifty thousand men would be needed, and many millions ot 
money ; therefore, it is scarcely necessary to say, no British statesman would enter- 
tain the idea for an instant. Well, then, it may be asked, since Don Carlos receives 
succours from all parts of Europe, when from England furious no-popery men seni 
contributions to the man whose banner is the dirty habit of St. Francis and Loyola, 
when even the heads of the Dutch reformed church, and the Eastern Greek church, 
send money and effects to the pet of the Pope, shall the cause of the young queen, 
the cause of the representative system, find no support? While absolute monarchs 
come forward so freely with their aid to a struggling would-be-usurper—not from 
any conviction of the justice of his claim, but from sympathy with his principles— 
shall no assistance be given to the constitutionalist party of Spain, who have de- 
voted their lives and fortunes to the noble task of rescuing their country from the 
degrading rule of the priesthood? Many and glaring faults have the constitution- 
alists committed, some hardly unavoidable, and nearly all arising from a desire to 
conciliate their ferocious opponents ; but those should not excite the displeasure of 
their well-wishers, while these should claim the sympathy of the humane. For 
notwithstanding all that has been written by venal pens, dilating on the dangers to 
be apprehended to Europe in general from the democratic tendency of the Spanish 
revolution, it is a notorious fact that the partisans of the constitution, of whose 
republican thrones so much apprehension was pretended, to suit his own purposes, 
by the King of the French, are almost wholly of the higher and middling classes ; 
and who ever heard of the mass of owners of property advocating either civil war 
or ultra-democratical principles? Indeed, this ill-founded and would-be sarcasm 
comes with an exceedingly bad grace from a prince, who, at the time when, by the 
spontaneous choice of the French nation, he was called upon to reign over France, 
was, from fear of assassination on the part of his loving subjects, obliged to have 
his carriage wadded, his guards doubled, trebled; the streets lined with military 
when he went on public service; and no stranger was suffered to approach him 
without the most jealous precautions; while the fair cousin of the hing of the 
French, although in the hands of these so styled fierce republicans, did, neverthe- 
less, walk, ride, and drive about the streets of her capital every day, without any 
guards at all; nor did any of these democrats, so dreadful in the eyes of Louis 
Philippe and bis ministers, ever offer the slightest insult, much less attempt to assas- 
sinate her. 

Certainly it would be a great libel upon the so-called free states, if it occurred 
that the spread of their principles were of less importance to them, than the tr- 
umph of despotism was to the irresponsible monarchs of the continent. The Spanish 
question, were it an isolated case, might safely be left to the two contending parties 
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for arrangement ; but, unfortunately, as an international question, it becomes more 
than ever interesting to us; for, since the invention of steam, the whole northern 
sea board of Spain is virtually as near to Bristol as Scotland; wherefore we are 
more interested in the question of Spanish policy now, than we have been at any 
other time ; and, of course, are bound to give every reasonable support to the 
cause of the orphan queen, combined as it is with hereditary right, undoubted jus- 
tice, and the advancement of responsible and representative government. And 
there is, probably, no method by which Great Britain could so effectually, and at so 
little cost, assist the Queen of Spain, as by guaranteeing a loan for the service of 
that country. With the guarantee of England, the money would be raised at four per 
cent.; without that security the money would not lend at twelve. With the guarantee 
of England, five millions of pounds borrowed would produce five millions of pounds 
net; whereas, when Spain last borrowed on ber own credit (or rather on that of 
Count Toreno,) eight millions only produced a little more than four millions. The 
imterest upon a loan of five millions, supposing it raised at four per cent.( with one per 
cent. annually for a sinking fund,) would amount to 250,0001. yearly, which might 
be charged upon some especial revenue. Of course it would be but justice to Great 
Britain, that, in the event of a loan being raised with her guarantee, the expenditure 
should be in part controlled by a special commissioner appointed for that purpose ; 
nor ought the whole of the money to be expended at once, but distributed over a 
period of at least three years. This sum, together with their own resources, would 
enable the queen’s government to keep the army in a state of efficiency, which could 
hardly fail to maintain its superiority over that of the pretender, Nor is it likely 
that Don Carlos would be able to hold bis ground for three years more against the 
daily consolidating power of the Cortes. The maturing age of the young queen, by 
inspiring hopes and projects of a matrimonial alliance, would tend to weaken the 
party of the pretender, both in Spain and the North.” 


As readers now-a-days are not prepared for such a circumstance, but 
rather for its contrary, we beg to repeat that there is a great deal more in 
Mr. Bacon's book than is set down in his title-page. In the way of illus- 
tration there are some lithographic views and a plan of the town and vici- 
nity of Bilbao. The views are from sketches by Captain Le Hardy, R.N., 
and we can pronounce them, from our own recollection of the scenery, to 
be very like. 

We had almost forgotten to mention that the serious matter of the book 
is interspersed with pleasant little anecdotes. The following, which 
relates to an order issued by the absolutists, that all liberals should give 
up their horses, is not a bad specimen of ultra-royalist robbery. 


* Don Diego Macmahon, a respectable merchant, had a valuable thorough-bred 
mare, for which he had not long before paid a high price. It naturally vexed him to 
part with this beautiful animal ; however, he was obliged to submit. ‘The man who 
came for the mare coolly put the saddle and bridle on. ‘ You have no order for the 
saddle,’ cried Macmahon.—‘ You are mistaken if you think | am going to ride with- 
out a saddle,’ replied the man ; ‘ besides, Don Diego, where is your cloak ’—* W hat 
cloak?’ said the other, enraged at the question.—‘ Now be quiet,’ answered the 
Carlist horse-dealer ; ‘ ’tis no use making a noise. I know you have a good cloak, 
which will do for me nicely when campaigning ; so hand it out, or it will be the 
worse for you.’ There was no help for it; so Macmabon sent his servant to fetch 
it ; and as the lad went slowly up stairs on the errand, the defender of the altar and 
the throne roared out,‘ And bring Don Diego's silver spurs along with the cloak ; 
do you hear, youngster ? for you know,’ turning to Macmahon with a pleasant smile, 
* you know the spurs will be of no use to you when you have no horse to ride!’”’ 


Count Cagliostro; or the Charlatan. A Tale of the Reign of Louis 
XVVJ._ In three volumes. 


If we are to consider this novel as a coup d’essai—as the first producs 
tion of a young author, (and such we believe to be the case,) we are 
bound in our critical conscience to speak most highly of it, and to hold it 
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up as a bright promise of future excellence. HH, on the other hand, we 
were to consider it rigidly as the work of a formed and practised writer, 
we should find several things to condemn, chiefly on the side of taste and 
discretion ; for, in the high qualities of power and originality—in the 
faculty of amusing the reader, and carrying him completely along with 
the story, no objection can be well raised. Indeed, in these essentials 
Count Cagliostro surpasses every novel we have read this season, with al- 
most the single exception of Mr. Bulwer’s “ Alice.””. The character of Cag- 
liostro, and the time, (the few years which preceded the French revolu-. 
tion,) are exceedingly well suited for a stirring novel, and the author has 
made a great deal of both, showing a pertect acquaintance with the 
manners and the spirit of that period. Even at the risk of shackling his 
inventive powers, we can hardly help thinking that he would have done 
better if he had kept more closely to the real history and adventures ot 
Alessandro Cagliostro, commonly called Count, who was indisputably 
one of the most impudent, and therefore one of the most successful im- 
postors of the eighteenth century—which, like the nineteenth, and we 
mayest all other centuries, abounded in men of that class. We have no 
doubt in our minds that if the adroit Palermitan were to come back to 
London, and to pretend, as he once did at Strasburg, to the whole art of 
making old women young, that he would find plenty of patients—and he 
might produce an impression upon some o/d men also, particularly if he 
could bring with him his blooming, beautiful wife, who swore, for the 
sake of proving the effects of her husband’s magical arts, and for pro- 
moting business, that she was sixty years old, and had a son a veteran 
captain in the Dutch service! The part which the real Cagliostro 
played with that worthy son of the church, the Cardinal Duke de Rohan, 
in the mysterious affair of the necklace of diamonds—an unfortunate 
affair for Marie Antoinette !—must have been a fine specimen of roguery ! 
But perhaps the most curious materials are to be found in the final 
processo, or trial at Rome in 1790, when Cagliostro was oddly condemned 
to death, not as a thief and murderer, which he was, but for being a 
Freemason. ‘This sentence, however, was not executed; and the hero 
of innumerable adventures and impostors died in a Roman prison in 
1795. If he had lived a little longer, the army of the French republic 
would have set him free; and, adopting a profitable business of those 
days, he might have become an active apostle of liberty and equality. In- 
deed, when times were less favourable for such acting, the conjurer ex- 
cited a lively enthusiasm, by pretending a wonderful regard for the poos 
and oppressed, and a contempt for the rich and great. 

In the novel the interest rests chietly upon Antonia, a daughter of Cag- 
liostro, whom we never beard of. Her adventures are exceedingly 1- 
teresting, but the young lady is occasionally thrown into situations which 
are rather startling to delicacy ; and these particular scenes are painted 
rather too broadly, and with too warm a colour. It is true, however, 
that, without a certain boldness and breadth, no adequate votion can be 
conveyed of the obscenity and profligacy of a certain part of the high 
noblesse of France in the period which intervened between the days of the 
Regency and of Louis XV. and the outbreak of the revolution. 

The latter part of the book seems to us to show a great improvement 
made in the course of writing; and the interest of the narrative increases 
with every chapter after the latter part of the first volume. In the third 
volume there are snatches of dialogue, and fragments of descriptive scene 
that are first-rate—tfree, flowing, and vigorous. We have seen descriptions 
innumerable, and many of them good ones, of the assault made upon the 
Bastille ; and yet we were excited in an unusual degree by our author s 
manner of treating that event. We can ouly afford room for a part of it. 

The deputation had not produced the result which Brisseau had confidently ex- 
peoted, vie. that a flat refusel would have been returned, which would have roused 
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the people to the highest pitch of fury. Though somewhat disconcerted at the 
tranquillizing effect of the governor’s message, he determined to make aa effort to 
revive the popular indignation against the Bastille. 

““* My friends,’ said he, in a voice the loudness and power of which seemed 
almost supernatural, ‘ you must be very good-natured to take the governor's answer 
in satisfaction of your just and reasonable demands. You insisted upon the 
removal of the cannon; and lo! he has dragged them back six inches: but when 
Broglio sends him orders to fire on his countrymen, pray, how many seconds will it 
take to push the murderous tubes forwards to their old places? He treats you, as 
a nurse does a child, who cries at the sight of the rod: she puts it behind her back, 
and the infant is pacified ; although the rod remains as ready for use when wanted, 
us the cannon, that lurk in ambush behind yonder treacherous ramparts: but you 
adult Frenchmen—grown up Parisians—are you childish enough to be the dupes of 
such an old woman’s trick ?’ 

“ These few words acted like a firebrand on the inflammable tempers of the 
mob, First arose an omnous buzz of discussion, a low deep sound, something be- 
tween a hiss and a groan, which deepened and then slackened like the first fitful 
murmurs of an approaching storm. Gradually gaining strength, it became universal 
throughout the whole extent of the crowd, and at last burst upon the ear like the 
awful roar of a full-formed burricane. The multitude was agitated like a sea—the 
dark surface of human heads heaved, and worked to and fro, until its vast undula- 
tions imitated the huge swell of the ocean. Arms began to flash among the crowd— 
swords were brandished ; the glittering tubes of muskets were protruded from the 
moving mass. Suddenly some desperate spirit levelled his musket at the battle- 
ments of the Bastille, and fired—a shout, that seemed to shake both heavea and 
earth, proclaimed the exultation of the multitude at this first act of overt hostility. 
A thousand muskets were pointed in the saine direction, and a tremendous volley 
was discharged at the ramparts. The leaden shower rattled against the massive 
walls of the old fortress, as vainly as hailstones. Its only effect was to drive from 
the ramparts, such of the garrison as were gazing on the multitude below. They 
quickly withdrew themselves from the range of their assailants’ guns; and the 
lately crowded walls and towers presented not a trace of human lie; save that 
now and then, a head slowly and cautiously raised itself above the battlements. In 
a moment the adventurous poll became a target for a thousand muskets, and it was 
withdrawn with much greater speed than it was put forward. 

“A short description of the Bastille is necessary, to enable the reader to compre- 
hend the nature of the attack which followed. ‘This celebrated fort, or prison, was 
nearly of an oblong shape. Each corner terminated in a tower, and each side was 
ulso inlet, as it were, with two towers, placed at equal distances from each other. 
This part of the Bastille, which might be considered as the citadel, was surrounded 
by a deep ditch or fosse, on the outside of which, and joined by a causeway and 
drawbridge, stood, in a large open court, the governor's house, the cuard-house of 
the garrison, and other officers connected with the Bastille. These external build- 
ings adjoined the street, but the avenue of the entrance which led to them, was de- 
fended by a drawbridge and a branch ditch. The garrison of this important place 
consisted of two troops of Swiss and a small force of Invalids ! 

*« While the mob were maintaining a harmless fire against the walls of the Bastille, 
which did not provoke even a single shot from its defenders, a much more effectual 
attack was made upon the outer drawbridge by two daring individuals ; one a dis- 
charged soldier, named Louis Tourney ; the other was never known, and most pro- 
bably perished in the subsequent conflict. These courageous men entered a per- 
fumer’s shop, which adjoined the guard-house, and from thence climbed over the 
roof of the latter building, and got behind the drawbridge. Meeting with no inter- 
ruption from the garrison, who bad all retired into the interior of the Bastille, they 
began to hack and cut away with their hatchets the fastenings of the iron chains, 
which held up the great drawbridge, At first, from the noise, confusion, and smoke, 
which prevailed, they were not perceived by the garrison in the citadel. When they 
espied their operations, and saw their intentions, they hallooed out to those daring 
assailants to desist, on pain of being instantly fired on. These threats only redoubled 
the exertions of ‘Tourney and his companion. ‘The fear of death lent supernatural 
vigour to their brawny arms. Again the Swiss, with dreadful threats and levelled 
muskets, denounced instant destruction to them, if they persisted—quicker and 
louder fell their desperate strokes. Compelled by the obstinacy of Tourney and his 
companion, the garrison at length overcame their reluctance to fire. Two or three 
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shots were discharged from the tower, but without effectthe assailants’ efforts 
amounted to agony. 

“The bridge begins to tremble and shake—anotber shot—another blow—the last 
hasp is cut away—down falls the bridge! With a scream of exultation and surprise, 
the crowd swept across it, like a pent-up torrent when it bursts its bounds,—filled 
the guard-house—filled the government mansion—filled the court in front of it. In 
a moment a furious attack was made on the second draw-bridge. The garrison, now 
seriously alarmed, and irritated at the result of their former forbearance, began to 
pour a deadly and destructive fire of musquetry trom the battlements, and more 
especially from the loopholes in the walls. Every shot told on the densely crowded 
mass, Each bullet, like a stone thrown into a china shop, did its work of destruc- 
tion. Aghast to find themselves falling on every side, and mowed down in files, 
like the thick grass under the scythe of the mower, the terrified people made a 
simultaneous push backwards, and in half a minute the court was completely cleared 
of all but the wounded and slaughtered wretches who were prostrated by the dis- 
charge. Many of the mob rushed panic-struck across the drawbridge, ‘and could 
hardly deem themselves safe at the distance of a couple of streets. Others there 
were of bolder temperament, who retreated indeed from the open court, but took up 
their position behind the angle of some sheltering wall, or within the governor's 
house, and from thence maintained an irregular and dropping fire against the de- 
fenders of the fort. Encouraged by their example, most of the fugitiv es regained 
their courage, and crept into the governor’s mansion and the guard-house, which 
they immediately began to pillage. Cleveland was not far distant from the draw- 
bridge when it first fell, and was carried away by the pressure of the mob. Finding 
resistance impossible, he yielded to the human current, and passed the bridge into 
the court; here he was fortunate enough to escape the effects of the volley which 
was discharged from the Bastille. Like every other occupant, Cleveland felt the 
imperative necessity of flight ; but retaining more presence of mind than the ma- 
jority, he deemed it sufficient to retreat beneath the angle of a wall, which afforded 
him refuge from the shot. Here the celerity with which he took up his position, 
brought him in rather rough contact with an individual who bad already betaken 
himself to the same shelter. As the smoke cleared away, he recognized Brisseau. 

“*Hal’ said the latter; ‘this is brave sport—merry sport is it not? It makes 
one’s blood circulate ‘” , 





The Heiress and her Suitors. 1} vol. 


This is a stirring tale, depicting the career of a beautiful and accom- 
plished heiress, whose hand is sought by successive suitors, but who 
remains true to the chosen of her heart, to whom she is finally and happily 
united. In the conduct of the story there is much vicissitude. The in- 
terest is sustained and relieved by lively and amusing sketches, some ot 
foreign scenery, which are evidently recollections. As a first production, 
which we take it to be, it evinces capabilities which experience might lead 
to a higher aim. We think, however, that this single volume affords a 
suflicient variety to interest and amuse. As a specimen we select the tol- 
lowing. 


* We left Italy after a residence there of five years. Those who have never been 
in that land of beauty can scarcely understand the feelings of enthusiasm and romantic 
love which most people who have visited it, entertain for that much-oppressed coun- 
try. Few persons can account for these sensations, and few attempt to analyze 
them ; but they may chiefly be explained thus; first, the climate, which, uncon- 
sciously to ourselves, is an indispensable ingredient to happiness ; secondly, the 
classic ground we tread, especially in Rome,—ves, our insignificant persons are 
wandering comfortably amongst the buildings that have witnessed the most heroic 
deeds, and sheltered varied genius; our eyes are gazing on the unrivalled works of 
art, which that genius has left, whilst the hand that created them has long withered 
away. 

“1 think the first impression of Italy, after all that has been said and written upon 
it, is disappointing ; for the imagination always expects too much ; like many other 
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things, we do not appreciate their value till they are gone; then, when we breathe 
the thick murky air of northern France, or tread the cold bleak shores of England, 
then does the heart pant for the clear soft clime of Italy, the dark blue sky, the deep 
blue waves, the light blue violets, and, in short, for the endless, rich, and varied 
beauties always beheld while breathing that pure air, which gives enchantment to 
these scenes. I, perhaps, speak of others’ feelings too much by my own; I pas- 
sionately love the glorious works of nature, and of art, and the sweet sounds of 
music ; and that is the land for all in perfection; 1 have seen many scenes, traversed 
many countries, dwelt in many cities ; and yet, of all these places, where does my 
heart yearn to return?) To one only! The land girded by the Mediterranean azure 
wave—the land teeming with oil and wine, and purple with the luscious grape—to 
Italy, the garden of the world.” 


Summary of Works that we have received, of which we have no space 
to make a lengthened notice. 


The Pictorial Bible—This beautiful work is now completed, in three 
volumes—and rich and rare volumes they are. In the course of publica. 
tion we have repeatedly done our little best to direct attention to the ex- 
cellence and great novelty of the illustrations, and of the lucid and most 
judicious notes. The latter, in fact, contain the very essence of biblical 
annotation ; together with much valuable matter that is entirely new. 
This true Family Bible is wonderfully cheap. 

The Poetical Works of Robert Southey. Collected by Himself.~We 
have now before us the seventh volume of this cheap and elegant edition. 
The two illustrations are more interesting, and are better as works of art, 
than any of the preceding. The view of the Church of Santiago at Com. 

ostella is beautiful, and still more exquisite is the view of the shrine. 
rhe pieces contained in the volume are the “ Tale of Paraguay,” “ All 
for Love,” and the “ Pilgrim to Compostella.” 

Select English Poetry, designed for the Use of Schools and Young Persons 
in general.—A very judicious selection in a very pretty little book. Good 
as a present for young persons. 

Travels of Minna and Godfrey in many Lands—Holland.—This is a 
truly delightful and useful little book, abounding in information on a 
country that is less frequently visited and talked of than it deserves. It 
is written for young people, but many who have passed the age of man- 
hood may read it with advantage. We very cordially recommend it to 
notice. 

Experiments and Observations on the Gastric Juice, and the Physio- 
logy of Digestion. By Witttam Beaumont, M.D., Surgeon in the United 
States’ Army. Reprinted from the Plattshurg Edition, with Notes, by 
Anprew Compe, M.D., Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians of 
Edinburgh; Physician Extraordinary to the Queen in Scotland, and 
Consulting Physician to the King and Queen of the Belgians.—If people 
do not learn the art of taking care of their own stomachs, they can 
hardly lay the blame on a want of proper instruction. On an average 
we receive about thirty volumes a year, chiefly treating of this very ab. 
sorbing subject. A work so scientific and so admirable in all essentials 
as the present, is, however, a rarity, and we therefore particularly call 
attention to it. It wag originally published in America, but Dr. Combe’s 
notes add greatly to its value. We are almost afraid that some philoso- 
phers may be tempted by the long list of experiments on the strength of 
the stomach, to repeat them too often, practically. 

Poems. By M. Vertur.—* The cultivation of the pleasures of poe- 
try,” says the author, “ has its advantages, independently of the rewards 
of fame. Perhaps the most valuable property is its powers of disen- 
gaging the mind from worldly cares, and leading the imagination to the 
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richest springs of intellectual enjoyments ; since, however frequently 
life may be chequered with gloomy scenes, those who truly love the 
muse, can always find one little path adorned by flowers, and cheered 
by sunshine.” With this feeling Mr. Vertue’s poems will be their own 
reward. Some of them, however, will well compensate the reader for his 
pains ; and in all of them there is an amiable and generous spirit. 

On the Revival of Literature —This is the substance of a lecture deli- 
vered some years back to a literary society in London, which, by general 
consent, awarded it a prize. It has the merit of bringing some of the 
uiore salient points of an immense subject into a narrow compass. 

Montezuma ; a Tragedy, in five Acts. By Ditnor Stappen —A quo. 
tation from the tragedy itself will best explain our feeling and its merits. 





“ Anoruen—yer anotner! Pshaw! ‘tis weakness. 
Methinks these nerves are somewhat out of tune, 
Thus to delude my senses—shame upon thee!” 


we 
~—————— 


Act I. Scrne 2, 

P. Blanchard’s premiéres Connaissances a lusage des Enfans qui cou- 
mencent @ lui ouvrage éleméntaire, preeédé de regles de pronunciation, et 
suivi d'un index des mots.—A useful little school-book, as far as it goes— 
one of the best of its kind. 


The New Pen-holder.—Mr. Riddle, the ingenious inventor of several 
useful instruments, has just produced a new and elegant Pen-nonper, 
which is equally applicable to every variety of pen to which the usual 
Pen-holders are applied. The object of this invention is to prevent the 
pen from becoming cemented to the handle, as is so often the case with 
the former kind. Mr. Riddle’s Pen-holder has a self-acting spring, which, 
as soon as it is required, opens and ejects the pen, thus rendering the 
change of a pen a safe and momentary matter, without the danger ot 
sviling a finger. We despair of seeing a more complete instrument foi 
the purpose than Mr. Riddle’s universal Pen-holder. 
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Memoirs of Mrs. Mary Tatham. By Rev. J. Beaumont. 12me. 6s. 

China; its Stateand Prospects. By W.H, Meadhburst. 8vo. 12s. 

Lister’s Life of Edward Earl of Clarendon. 3 vols. Svo. 48s. 

Home Education. By the author of * The Natural History of Enthusiasm.’ New 
Edition, royal 12mo, 7s. 6d. 

M‘Lean’s Practical Discourses. 8vo. &s. 

The Minister's Family. By a Country Minister, 12mo. 5s. 

The Church and her Ministrations, By Bishop Mant. 8vo. 15s, 

‘The Original Services for the State Holidays. Jy the Hon. and Rev. A. P. Per- 
cival, Post 8vo. 3s. Gd. 

Kelso; the Sermons, &c. at the Opening of the New Church. 12mo. °s. od. 

Knox (Alexander) on the Doctrines of the Sacraments. Fe. 5s. 

The Stewart Missions. Edited by Rev. W.J.D. Waddilove. 12mo. 7s. 

Jephtha, and other Poems. By G. Pryme. Fe. 5s. 





Thistlethwaite’s Sermons cn the Pentateuch. Vol. IV. i2mo. 6s, 

Testimony of History to the Divine Inspiration of the Scriptures. By Rev. W. J. 
Butler, 12mo. 5s. 

Historical Records of the British Army: the Life Guards. 8vo. With coloured 


Plates, 12s. Ditto, ditto, the Horse Guards, or Oxford Blues. With coloured 
Plates. 8Svo. 12s, 























































Literary News. bd 


Leila; or, the Siege of Granada. By bk. L. Bulwer, Esq. With many engravings. 
Royal 8vo. 11. 11s. Gd.; or proofs, 2l. 12s, Gd, . 

Second Letter to Archdeacon Singleton. By the Rev. Sydney Smith. 8vo. 1s. 

The Pictorial Bible. Vol. Ll. 4to. 11. 2s. Ga. ; 

The Progress of the Nation. By G. R. Porter. Sections II. and 1V.: Inter- 
change and Revenue and Expenditure, 12mo. 7s. Gd. 

Drawing for Young Children, Square, 3s. 6d. 

A New Method of Learning to Read and Write the German Language. From the 
French. By H.G. Ollendorff. 12mo. 9s. 

Notices of the Northern Capitals of Europe. By F. 1H. Standish, Fsq. 8vo, 8s. 

A Selection of Leading Cases on Various Branches of Law, By IT. W. Smith, 
Esq. Vol. Ll., Part I. Royal 8vo. 12s. , 

Dr. Chalmers’s Lectures on Church Establishments, S8vo. 6s. 

A Brief View of Christian Doctrine. By E. Ash. 12mo. Ys. Gd. 

Homeward Bound, a Tale of the Sea. By J. F. Cooper, Esq. 3 vols. post Bve. 
31s. 6d, 

Memoirs of the Rev. W. Steadman. By his Son, 12mo. 8s. 

Arnold’s History of Rome. Vol. 1. 8vo. 16s. 

Jacob’s (Rev. G, A.) Bromsgrove Greek Grammar. 12mo. Gs, 

Brief Record of Meditative Hours. 12mo, 5s, 6d. 

Remains of the Rev. C. J. Paterson. Edited by Archdeacon Hoare. 12mo, 6s. 

Mempriss’s Gospel of Our Lord’s Ministry. Fe. Ss, 

Che Church of the Lord. By Rev. F. Ellaby. 12mo. 4s. Gd. 

The Family of Bethany. By A, Bonnet. New edition. 12mo. 5s, 

Israel’s Wanderings. Sixth edition. 12mo. 6s. 

The Glasgow Infant School Magazine, Sixth edition, 18mo, 3s. 

Powell’s Latin Grammar. Fe. 3s. 6d, 

Jesse’s Gleanings in Natural History. New e ‘tion, 2 vols. fe. 12s, 

Channing’s (Dr.) Discourses. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 

Shakspeare and his Friends, or “ the Golden Days” of England. 3 vols, post 8vo. 
31s. Od. 

The Pictorial New Testament. Royal 8vo. 145, 
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LITERARY NEWS.—WORKS IN PROGRESS. 


Mr. Bulwer has just committed to the press his Speech delivered in the House 
of Commons on Tuesday, May 22, 1858, on the immediate abolition of Negro Ap- 
prenticesbhip, 

Mrs.,.Jameson is proceeding in preparing for publication her new work, * Wixrrn 
Stupies aND Summer Kamoutes,” containing her observations on the country and 
people made during her recent Tour in Canada. ) 

Mr. Reade’s new poem, lraty, wit CLassicalL AND Hlistonican Notes, 1s now 
ready, = 

A new edition of M. De Toceurviits’s Democracy 1s Amenica is In prepa- 
ration. * 

A new edition of that elegant and popular little work “ Ture Laxouacr or 
FLowers,” is nearly ready. . 

The new Work recently announced, entitled “ Tares or rue Sournenn Coun- 
TIES,” is near completion. . 

We are glad to find that a new Edition of Mr. Bagster’s valuable little work, on 
“Tug Manacemest or Bess,” is nearly ready for publication. Our readers will, 
perhaps, remember that one distinguishing feature of this work is that of its 
imaking known an invention of a peculiarly pleasing and useful kind, called “ The 
Lady's Safety Hive,” by which the management ot bees has been greatly sim- 
plified, as well as rendered safe even to Ladies. The rapid sale of the former bedi 
tion is perbaps the best proof of the acknowledged utility of this beautiful little 
volume. if , . 

Miss Barrett, Authoress of a Translation of the “ Prometheus Bound, has just 
ready for publication a new Volume, entitled “ Tne Sernarmim, anv orugen Porms, 
which is to appear forthw ith, on ; 

The Colonies of the British Empire in the West Indies, South America, North 
America, Asia, Austral-Asia, Africa, and Europe ; comprising the Area, Agnculture, 








> 
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56 Commercial Relations of the Country. 


Commerce, Manufactures, Finances, Military Defence, Cultivated and Waste 
Lands, Rates of Wages, Prices of Provisions, Banks, Coins, Staple Products, Po- 
pulation, Education, Religion, Crime, &c. &c. &c. of each Colony; from the official 
records of the Colonial Office, by permission of the Secretary of State. With 
Maps, Plans, Charters of Justice and Government, Xc. In one volume royal octavo. 
By Montgomery Martin, author of the * History of the British Colonies,” &c, 

Colonel Mitchell (author of the ‘ Life of Wallenstein”) is now engaged ona 
**Life of Napoleon,” in which he intends, directly, to combat the received opinions 
of the high genius of the French Emperor. 

In the Press, ** Misfortunes of the Dauphin, son of Louis XVIJ., translated from 
the French by the Hon. and Rev. C, G, Perceval, Rector of Calverton, Bucks.” 

Preparing for publication, in royal 4to., “ Illustrations of the Zoology of South 
Africa ;” consisting chiefly of figures and descriptions of the objects of Natural 
History, collected during an Expedition into the Interior of South Africa, in 1854, 
1835, and 1856, By Dr. Andrew Smith, Director of the Expedition. ‘This Work 
will be published in Parts, under the Authority of the Lords Commissioners of Her 
Majesty’s Treasury : the first Part is nearly ready. 

Dr. Andrew’s Smith’s * Journal of an Expedition into the Interior of Southern 
Africa,” comprising an Authentic Narrative of the Travels and Discoveries of the 
Expedition under bis direction, will shortly be published in two vols. 8vo., illus- 
trated by a map, and numerous plates of African Scenery ; and of the dresses, wea- 
pons, dances, religious ceremonies, &c. of the natives. 

The Rey. Charles Gutzlaff (now and for many years a resident in China) has in 
the press, in two vols. post 8vo.,a work under the title cf “* China Opened,” or a dis- 
play of the Topography, History, Customs, Manners, Arts, Manufactures, Commerce, 
Literature, Religion, Jurisprudence, &c. of the Chinese. 

The Rev. W. Tucker, M.A., has in the Press an 8vo. volume, entitled “ Scrip- 
tural Studies,” comprising—The Creation ; The Christian Scheme; and The Inner 
Sense, 

Preparing for Publication in Numbers, imperial folio, each to contain five plates, 
with descriptive letter-press, “ The Oriental Portfolio,” a Series of Illustrations ot 
the Scenery, Antiquities, Manners, Costumes, Ac. of the East. This splendid 
work is dedicated to her Majesty by ber express command. 

“A Journal of a Voyage to Japan, in the Year 1837,” is in the press, and will be 
published in a thin foolscap 8vo. volume. 


THE COMMERCIAL RELATIONS OF THE COUNTRY. 


Aurnoven not as yet to the extent anticipated, still we hope we may 
congratulate our readers on an improvement in the state of our com- 
mercial relations. The demands for manufactured goods are certainly 
not active, but the general impulse pervading a variety of extensive 
undertakings must eventually produce this. The most marked occur- 
rence we have this month to record, is the success which has attended 
the great experiment of traversing the vast Atiantic by the aid of steam- 
ships. The Sirius accomplished the voyage to New York in about twenty 
days, and back in nineteen. The Great Western went over in about fifteen 
days, and returned in fourteen. This important event has been hailed on all 
sides with the most deep-felt satisfaction. In America, short as the time 
has been, we observe a company has been formed for immediately esta- 
blishing a line of steam-ships, and here are two, one in London and the 
other in Liverpool. What the effect of this important achievement will 
be on the future history of the British and American nations, it might be 
difficult to imagine ; but that it will prove the dawn of a new era in 
both, there can be little doubt. The enthusiasm of the Americans on the 
arrival of the vessels was unbounded ; all ranks and classes flocking on 
board. To mark their sense of the important event, a deputation of the 
municipal body attended, and experienced the most cordial welcome. 
Both vessels are preparing for their second voyage. 
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Bankrupts. 


PRICES OF THE PUBLIC FUNDs, 


On Saturday, 26th of May. 


ENGLISH STOCKS. 


Bank Stock, 204 one halt to 5 one-half.— 
Three per Cent. Consols, 04 one-half to five- 
eighths.—Three per Cent. reduced, 92 three- 
quarters. — Three and a Half per Cent, re- 
duced, 101 one-quarter.—-Consols for Account, 
4 five -eighths —Exchequer Bills, 6ls. to 63s. 
prem.—India Bonds, 64s. 


FOREIGN STOCKS. 


Portuguese New Five per Cent. 35 to 
6 one-fourth.— Datch, Two and a Half per 
Cent., 54 three-eighths to five-eighths.—Dutch, 
Five per Cent., 03° three-quarters.—Spanish 
Active Bonds, 21 seven-eighths to 2 one. 
eighth. 


Money Marker Revort.—Consols left off at 944 to 3. A slight improvement 
took place in Exchequer Bills, which closed at 61s. to 63s. premium. India Bonds 
were 64s. premium; Bank Stock was 204) to 5}; India Stock, 269) to 2704. 

The Peninsular securities were on the advance, and a good deal of business 
transacted in them, Spanish Actives with the May coupons were 21] to 2); 
Portuguese 5 per Cents., 35} to 6}; the 3 per Cents., 24! to 3; Brazilian improved 
to 81 to } 5 Mexican were 26) to 7; Columbian, 27} to }; Dutch 24 per Cents., 54} 


to 3; the 5 per Cents., 100 } to 2. 


Railway shares were heavy, and the prices of several continue to decline. Lon- 
don and Birmingham were 83 to 85; Great Western, 28 to 29 ; Southampton (new,) 
17 to 18 ; North Midland, 4§ to 54; Manchesterand Birmingham, } to 1]; Croydon 
(new), 1} to 2}; Brighton, 3 to}; Blackwall, 2 to § premium; Southampton (old), 
9 to 8; Croydon (old), 44 to 33; Greenwich, 44 to 34 discount. British Lron, 99 
to 10} per share. There was a greater disposition to do business in the Asphulte 


shares, and prices crept up a little. Claridge’s were 8 to 10; British 1} to 3; 
United States, 1} to 2} premium; Bastenne, | discount to par; Liverpool, par tol 


and Polonceau’s, par to } premium. 


. 
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BANKRUPTS, 


FROM APRIL 24, TO May 18, 1858, INCLUSIVE. 


April 24.-J. Maskey, Ivy Lane, victualler. 

-J. W. Bogie, Liverpool, underwriter. — M. 
Hatton and J. C. Hatton, Liverpool, wine- 
merchants,—T. Steel and J. B. Steel, Stock- 
port, Cheshire, cotton-spinners. — R. Thorne, 
Chisledon, Wiltshire, hay-dealer,—J. F. Taylor, 
Wigav, Lancashire, cotton-spinner.— J. Haw- 
thorn, Birmingham, brassfounder.— H. Hayes, 
Stamford, Lincolnshire, wheelwright.— W., 
Allday, Bickenhill, Warwickshire, cattle sales- 
man.—J. Collins, Leominster, Herefordshire, 
boilder.—W. Nation, Bath, butcher. 

Apri! 27.—J. Billitt, Northfleet, cattle sales- 
man.—B. Brown, New Windsor, oilman.—J. 
K. Kent, Craven Street, Strand, money seri- 
vener. — R. Reynolds, Manchester, cabinet- 
maker. — J. Sellers, Ashborne, Derbyshire, 
ironmonger.—T. Brown, Gloucester, victoaller, 
— W. Swain, Leamington Priors, Warwick- 
shire, builder.—T. Trollop, Friskney, Lincoln- 
shire, beer-dealer. — J. Stock, Preston, Lan- 
cashire, corn merchant. — F. Garth, South 
Shields, common brewer. 

May 1.—H. Golding, Jacob’s Well, New Ton 
Yard, Shoreditch, victualler.—E. Gowan and 
A. Shanks, Morpeth, Northamberland, com- 
mon brewers.—W. Powell, Birmingham, spade 
and saw manofacturer.—W. Pratt, jan., Lea- 
mington Priors, Warwickshire, grocer. —W. 
Jones, Brecon, Brecknockshire, victaaller.— 
J. Risdale, Darlington, Durham, chemist and 
draggist.—B. Carter, Nottingham, lace mano- 
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facturer.—R. Hughes, Wrexham, Denbighshire, 
tailor.—P. Rose and J. C. Rove, Bristol, book- 
sellers. —E. Adams, Old Newton, Suffolk, corn 
dealer. J. Oldham, Sheffield, droggist.S. 
Wells, jun., Nottingham, baker.J, Broad- 
burst, Shelton, Staflordshire, carpenter.— T. P. 
and J. Peck, Liverpool, grocers. —J. Scragg, 
Manchester, retailer of beer.—J. Oates, Glos- 
top, Derbyshire, innkeeper, 

Vay 4.—J. Hiley, Bordestey, Birmingham, 
builders—R. Slade, sen., and Co., Poole, Dor 
setshire, Newfoundland merchants.—J. Leigh, 
Warrington, Lancashire, grocer. —J. Harrison, 
Penrith, Comberiand, skinner.—A. Hingston, 
Cheltenham, Gloucestershire, chemist. E. 
Mawson, Skipton, Yorkshire, innkeeper, 

Vay 8.— 5. C. Fourdrinier, White Hart 
Court, Bishopsgate Street, engineer.—T. Snee- 
vam, Billericay, Easex, earpenter.—T. For 
shall, Mead Place, Westminster Road, sur- 
geon.—J. Taylor, UWwerston, Lancashire, vic- 
tualler.—T. Rogers, Kington, Herefordshire, 
innkeeper. W. Cook, St. Martin, Hereford. 
shire, timber merchant.—J. Wright, Liverpool, 
grocer. J. Champion, Manchester, machine 
maker. —T. Jetts, Wetlingboroagh, Northamp- 
tonshire, victuatler.-H. and J. Davis, Chal 
ford, Gloucestershire, clothiers. — J. Wood, 
Harrop Green, Saddleworth, Yorkshire, cloth 
manutacturer. 

Vay 11. -J. H. and G. L. Page, open 
Street, Cheapside, stationers —G, Keat, lpper 
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St. Martin’s Lane, military brass instrument 
maker.—G. Harrison, Strutton Ground, West- 
minster, licensed victualler. — E. and F. Hill, 
Thames Street, corn dealers.—E. Justina, sen., 
and E. Justins, jan., Mark Lane, printers.— 
W. D. Payne, Kennington Road, Surrey, dealer 
in hay.—f. Hall, Great Portland Street, wool- 
len draper.—J. Garside, Portwood and Brin- 
nington, Cheshire, cotton spinner.—E. P. Wat- 
son, Leamington Priors, Warwickshire, buil- 
der.—H. 8. Bailey, Bingley, Yorkshire, stutf 
merchant.—J. London, Hadley, Warwickshire, 
builder.—J. N. Simpson, Bridlington, York- 
shire, surgeon.—W. Marshall, Shetlield, York- 
shire, cnt nail manufacturer.—G. Davis, Nor- 
wich, tailor.—R. and J. Jones, Newtown, 
Montgomery shire, faunel manufacturers.—W. 
Golland, Shetheld, Yorkshire, spirit dealer.— 
R. Sorsby, Shettield, Yorkshire, innkeeper. 
May 15.-R. Davis, Watling Street, linen 
factor.—W. Redgrave, Great Queen Street, 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, brass founder. F. T. 
Cook, Queen’s Row, Pimlico, tobacconist. 
. Morgan, Long Acre, linen draper.—W. F, 
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F. P. Bryant and H. J. Peake, Cefencribbar, 
Glamorganshire, iron masters.—J. Jones, W hite 
chapel Road, rope merchant,—T. Smith, Stock. 
port, Chester, ironmonger.—J. Mardell, Brigh- 
ton, coach maker.—W. Winzar, Fordington, 
Dorsetshire, mason.—E, and H. James, Kid 
derminster, Worcestershire, butcher, — H. 
Dickinson, Shetlield, Yorkshire, nail mano- 
facturer._-G. and S. Seccombe, Tavistock, De 
vonshire, tailors.-R. Maskell, Weobly, Here 
fordshire, currier.——R. Marshall, Bristol, car 
penter, 

May 18.—H. Lloyd, Old Bond Street, dra 
per.-A. Abraham, Lane End, Stoke-upon 
Trent, druggist. W. Grantham, Kingston- 
upon-Haull, mercer.—R. Farguson, Petworth, 
Sussex, linen draper.—J. Wailwork, Chow 
bent, Lancashire, dragygist.W. Stephenson, 
Leeds, woollen draper.—T. Robson, jun., and 
J. Grove, Stoke-npon-Trent, Staffordshire, 
porter merchants. —C. Wake, South Brewhaim, 
Somersetshire, cattle dealer.--C, Cooke, Bir 
mingham, grocer.--T. Robson, Stoke-upon 
Trent, Wine merchant. 


MONTHLY METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


Kept at Edmonton, 


Latitude 51° 37’ 32” N. 


Longitnde 3’ 51” West of Greenwich. 


The mode of keeping these registries is as follows :—At Edmonton, the warmth of the day is 
observed by means of a thermometer exposed to the north in the shade, standing about four feet 


above the surface of the ground, 


The extreme cold of the night is ascertained by a horizontal 
self-registering thermometer in a similar situation, 


The daily range of the barometer and ther- 


mometer is known from observations made at intervals of four hours each, from eight in’ the 


morning till the same time in the evening. 


The weather and the direction of the wind are the 


result of the most trequent observations. The rain is measured every morning at eight o'clock. 











iRange Range a Rain 
Lisas. | of ae Prevailing | to 
| | Ther Barom. Winds. Inches 
} —\— — a ——— 
April, 
| 23! 56-32 |20,43-29,30! S.W. 
24) 53-33 |20,60-20, 40) S.E. 
25) 50-26 /29,72-20,64 Nob. BE. | 
26, 50-35 |20,00-29,78) N.b. E. | 
27 50-31 |20,87-20,845 Nob. E 
| gs) 53-27 |20,78-20,65 N. 
20) 48-26 (29,07 20,64 N.W. 
30) 4-29 |20,55.29,50 S.W. 
| May | ae . 
1 54-40 |20,59 20,55 S.W. 0,875 
2) 67-44 | 20,78.20,73 S.W. 
| 3 63-45 |29,01-29,75 S.W. 
4 69-32 (20,94-29,92 N.E. 
| 5 67-42 130,11-29,08 N. | 
6 63-39 |40,19-30,17 N.E. 
7 74-32 (30,22.30,1y N.E. 
8 76-39 |30,22-30,18 N.E. | 
@ 70-33 30,13-30,07 N.E. 
10 56 32 30,28 30,21 N.E. 
11 58-22 |30,31-30,21 EK. 
12 68-18,5 40,10-20,06 N.W. 
13 58-37 |20,69-20,63]} N.W. | 
14 51-24 |29,64-29,63 N.E. | 
15, 56-23 | 20,68.20,07 N.E. 
| 16 SFB | 20,76-29,75 N.E, 
17 60.24 (20,70-20,75 E.b. No | 
18 57.26 |20,83-20,79 S.E 
10 58-38 | 20,88-20,77 S.E. 
20 63-46 |20,61-29,52 S.E. 
| 21 63-47 (20,58-29,52 s.W. 
22) 56 46 = 20,52 s.W. 





Edmonton. 


| 


| 





' 
} 
| 


Cloudy, with rain. 

Gen, clear, lightning and distant thunder in the 

Generally clear. 

Generally clear. 

Generally clear. | 

Generally clear, 

Generally clear. 
' 





Prevailing Weather. 


Morn. cloudy, with rain and hail, otherwise clear. 
,0625 | Morning cloudy, with rain, otherwise clear. 
0,875 Cloudy. 

Cloudy, 

\fternoon clear, otherwise cloudy. 

Generally clear. 

Morning clear, otherwise cloudy, with rain. 

025 | Morning cloudy, with rain, otherwise clear, 


| 


[S.W. about Peat. 


Generally clear. 
Generally clear. 
Generally clear. 
Generally clear, 
Generally clear. 
Morning cloudy, 
Generally clear. 
,05 | Generally clear. 


otherwise generally clear, rain 
ithe afternoon. 


|Generally clear. 


Generally clear. 

|Cloudy, a little rain in the evening. 
|Generally overcast, raia in the afternoon. 
Generally overcast. 

| 0,375 | Morning cloudy, with rain, otherwise « lear. 
Cloudy, rain in the evening. 


Cruarces Henry Apams. 
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NEW PATENTS. 


J. Jeffreys, of Kensington, Middlesex, esquire, for improvements in stoves 
grates, and furnaces. March 24th, 6 months, 

J. Clark, the younger, of Mile End, Glasgow, Cotton Spinner, for improved 
machinery for turning ; some part or parts of which may be made appleable to other 
useful purposes, April 4th, 6 months. 

W. A. Robertson, of Peterborough Court, Fleet Street, London, Patent Agent, 
for certain improvements in the manufacture of hosiery, shawls, carpets, rugs, 
blankets, and of other fabrics. Communicated by a foreigner residing abroad. 
April 4th, 6 months. 

G. Barnett, of 49, Jewin Street, London, Tailor, for an improved button, for 
protecting the thread or shank from friction and wear. April 7th, 2 months, 

J. R. Cooper, of Birmingham, Gun Maker, for improvements in fire arms, April 
10th, 6 months. 

T. Watson, of Addle Hill, Doctors’ Commons, London, Mechanist, for improve- 
ments in stoves. April 10th, 6 months. 

D. Redmund, of Wellington Foundry, Charles Street, City Road, Middlesex, 
Engineer, for certain improvements in the construction and apparatus of steam-boats 
or vessels used for war or commercial purposes. April 10th, 6 months. 

L.. Cobbold, of Long Metford, Suffolk, Clerk, and P. Richold, the younger, of the 
same place, Coach Maker, for improvements in the manufacture of certain pigments 
or paints, or such like substances. April 10th, 6 months. 

W. F. Cooke, of Breed’s Place, Hastings, Esquire, for improvements in giving 
signals and sounding alarms at distant places, by means of elastic currents transmitted 
through metallic circuits. April 18th, 6 months. 

W. Barnett, of Brighton, lronfounder, for certain improvements in the production 
of motive power. April 18th, 6 months, 

T. M. Gladstone, of Bootle cum Linacre, near Liverpool, Chain Cable and Anchor 
Manutacturer, for certain improvements in ships’ windlasses, which improvements 
ure applicable to other purposes. April 21ist, 6 months, 

kK. Cooper, of Haverton, Wilts, Clothier, for an improvement in the making or 
manufacturing of soap. April List, 6 months. Le. 

J.T. Chance, of Birmingham, Glass Manufacturer, for improvements in the manu 
facture of glass, April Zist, 6 months. ; 

J. Macnee, Coach Maker, George Street, Edinburgh, for an improvement or im- 
provements in carriages. April 2ist, 2 months. a 

M. Poole, of the Patent Office, Lincoln's Inn, Middlesex, Gentleman, for improve- 
ments in manufacturing carpets, rugs, and other napped fabrics, Communicated by 
a foreigner residing abroad. April 21st, 6 months, 

C. Nickels, of York Road, Lambeth, Manufacturer, for improvements in machi- 
nery for covering fibres, applicable to the manufacture of braid and other fabrics. 
April 21st, 6 months. ae 

KR. Finlayson, of Regent Street, Cheltenham, Gloucestershire, M.D., for improve- 
ments in harrows. April 2ist, 6 months. . ) a 

F. Pope, of Wolverhampton, Staffordshire, Fancy lron Worker, for certain im- 
provements in machinery for making or manufacturing pins, bolts, nails, and rivets, 
applicable to various usefal purposes. April 24th, 6 months. 

T. Vaux, of Woodford bridge, Essex, Land Surveyor, for improvements in tilling 
and fertilising land. April 24th, 6 months, . —— 

S. W. Smith, of Leamington Priors, Warwickshire, lron Founder, for improve- 
ments in regulating the heat of furnaces for smelting iron, which improvements 
may also be applied to retorts for generating gas. April 24th, 6 months, 

A. Happey, of Basing Lane, in the city of London, Gentleman, for a new com- 
position applicable to paving roads, streets, terraces, and other places, which im- 
provements are also applicable to the diflerent purposes of building ; and also in the 
apparatus for making the said composition. ommunicated by a foreigner residing 

abroad. April 25th, 6 months, 

Rt. Goodwin, of St, Paul's Terrace, Camden fown, Middlesex, Coal Merchant, 
for an improved prepared fuel, April 2oth, o months. 
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HISTORICAL REGISTER. 
POLITICAL JOURNAL—May, 1838. 


House or Lonps, April 27.—Their Lordships assembled this day, for the first 
time after the recess. After the presentation of some petitions, the Earl of Win- 
chelsea said “‘ he had seen in the public papers this morning a statement with re- 
spect to the appointment of a gentleman as legal adviser to the noble lord who was 
about to proceed to Canada; and he wished to ask the noble viscount whether the 
person said to be appointed was the individual who, three or four years ago, stood at 
the bar of their Lordship’s House as a party in acase of adultery ?”—Lord Mel- 
bourne said ‘* that no legal adviser had been appointed, and, on reconsideration, it 
was not deemed necessary to make such an appointment.”’— In answer to a question 
by the Earl of Aberdeen, Lord Melbourne said he was not aware of any intention to 
submit at present a measure founded on the report of the Commissioners appointed 
to visit the King’s College and the Marischal College in Aberdeen.-—Their Lord- 
ships then adjourned. 

Apnil 30.—Lord Lyndhurst inquired if it were intended to renew the Order in 
Council authorising British subjects to enlist in the service of Spain.—Lord Mel- 
bourne answered that it had been determined not to renew the Order in Council ; 
but that special permission might nevertheless be given in particular cases.—The 
Marquis of Londonderry then, at some length, alluded to the ‘* maimed rites ’’ with 
which the approaching Coronation was to be celebrated, and to the particular day 
fixed for the ceremonial; and inquired if any change might be expected in either. 
—Lord Melbourne replied that the day had been originally fixed inadvertently, and 
that it would probably be changed from the 26th to the 28th of June. His lordship 
justified the abridgment of the ceremony, on the ground that the observances were 
not in unison with ‘ the spirit of the age.” 

May 1.—The Poor Relief (Ireland) Bill was brought up from the Commons and 
read a first time. Lord Melbourne proposed the second reading for Friday the 11th. 
—The Duke of Wellington recommended that the second reading should be deferred 
for a few days, in order to give time to the fullest expression of opinion upon the 
merits of it.—Lord Melbourne acceded.— Lord Wyntord then proposed his Bill for 
the purpose of amending certain provisions of the New Poor Law Bill.— Adjourned 
tll Thursday, when nothing of importance occurred. 

May 4.—In answer to a question by the Marquis of Londonderry, Lord Mel- 
bourne stated that government would use every exertion to procure payment for the 
unfortunate persons who, after having served in the British Legion in Spain, are now 
wandering in a state of destitution through the streets of London.—Lord Lorton 
directed attention to publications that had appeared, signed by a Roman Catholic as 
* Archbishop of Tuam ;” and inquired whether the government intended to insti- 
tute proceedings for the vindication of the law.—Lord Melbourne answered that it 
was not intended to institute any proceedings. 

May 7.—An interesting discussion ensued on a motion by the Earl of Winchilsea, 
for copies of any correspondence which had taken piace between the Secretary ot 
State for the Home Department and the Lord Lieutenant of the county of Hertford, 
relative to the reduction of the yeomanry corps in that county. 

May 8.—The Poor Law Loan Bill was read a second time. ; . 

May 9.—The Lord Chancellor, the Archbishop of Canterbury, and the Earl ot 
Shaftesbury took their seats shortly after four o’clock as Lords Commissioners, when 
the royal assent by commission was given to the Consolidated Fund Bull, the Benefices 
Clergy Bill, the Haileybury College Bill, the Ribble Navigation Bill, the West 
India Dock Bill, the Cockbarn Bridge Kill, the Brecon Market Bill, the Ashby-de- 
la-Zouch Small Debts Bill, and several private enclosure and road Bills. 

May 10.—The Custody of Insane Persons Bill went through Committee, and was 
reported, ’ 

May 11.—Nothing of importance. 

May 14.—Lord Melbourne postponed the seeond reading of the Irish Poor 
Relief Bill until Monday next, in consequence of the indisposition of the Duke ot 
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Wellington.— Lord Wynford deferred his Bill to amend the English Poor Law Act 
ull the Committee now sitting on the subject should have made its report. 

May 15.—The Bisbop of London presented a petition from 10,000 Spitalfields 
weavers, complaining of distress, and praying for relief.—Lord Glenelg laid upon 
the table a Bill for regulating the condition of the East Indian labourers in our co- 
lonies.—The Vestries Bill was read a third time and passed.—Ihe Regency Act 
Amendment Bill was read a second time.—Adjourned till Friday. , 

May 18.—Atter some business of no public interest, the Bills before the House 
were forwarded in their respective stages, and their Lordships adjourned. 


House or Commoys, April 25.—The House re-assembled this day.—Mr. Serjeant 
Talfourd moved the second reading of his “ Copyright” Bill. The learned serieant 
supported his proposition at considerable length. For the measure, 39; against it, 
54—majority in favour of the second reading, 5.—Mr. P. Howard then moved that 
the Bill be referred to a select committee.—Mr, Serjeant Talfourd opposed this 
proceeding.— Mr. Brotherton suggested that there should be a Committee appointed 
to take evidence.—The House divided on Mr. P. Howard's proposition. It was lost 
by 38 to 31, and the Will was ordered to be committed to the whole House in the 
usual form. ‘The remaining orders being disposed of, the House adjourned. 

April 26.—Mr. Wakley gave notice that on the question of going into Committee 
on the Copyright Bill he should move its postponement till that day six months.— 
Lord John Russell then moved a resolution, to the effect, that “from and after the 
14th of May, orders of the day should have precedence of notices of motion.”— 
Mr. Goulburn resisted the motion of the Secretary for the Home Department. He 
deemed it an unsafe departure from the customs of the House, and an abridgment 
of the right of independent members to bring forward notices which might be of 
the most important character.—Sir Robert Peel resisted the motion, He deemed it 
susceptible of the worst application, hereafter, as a precedent.—Lord John Russell 
said that if the proposition was objected to by the House he would not press it, and 
then moved for leave to bring ina Bill for the better ordering of prisons, and a Hill 
for establishing a prison for young offenders, After a short discussion, leave was 
given to bring in both the Bills. 

April 27.—The Consolidated Fund Bill was read a second time.—A rather sharp 
discussion took place between Mr. Hume and Lord J. Russell, on the noble lord 
declining to fix a day for the hon. member's threatened motion respecting the Bank 
of England, after a sort of promise had been given on the previous evening by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer that some day should be fixed.—The House then 
went into Committee of Supply, for the purpose of considersng the Ordnance Esti- 
mates, and adjourned at halt-past twelve o'clock. . 

April 30.—To a question by Sir Robert Inglis, Lord J. Russell replied that the 
coronation would be conducted in the same manner as in the reign of his late Ma- 


jesty, and would take place on the 28th of June.—On the motion that the Poor (Ire- 


land) Bill be read a third time, Sir William Brabazon moved that it be read a third 
time that day six months,—Alter a protracted debate the House divided—for the 
third reading, 934; for the amendment, 5Y. . 

May 1.—Mr, Hume, pursuant to notice, moved for leave to bring ina Bill to sus- 
pend the pensions granted by Acts of Parliament to the Duke of Cumberland, now 
King of Hanover, on the ground that such payments ought not to be continued to a 
fureign sovereign. He declared that if he agreed in politics with the present King 
of Hanover, he should still urge the suspension of the pensions, The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer resisted the proposition with his decided negative, as contrary to all 
good principle and faith.—The motion was negatived on a division, there being 62 
in its favour, and 97 against it. . 

May 2.—Forty members not being present at four o’clock, an adjournment was 
the necessary consequence. 

May 3.—Lord J. Russell moved the appointment of a Select Committee, “ to 
inquire into the mode of granting and renewing leases of the landed and other pro- 
perty of the Bishops, Deans, and Chapters, and other ecclesiastical bodies of Eng- 
land and Wales; and into the probable amount of any increased value which might 
he obtained by an improved management, with a due consideration of the interests 
of the Established Church and of the present lessees of such property.”—-Mr. Hume 
descanted on the intolerable burden of church-rates, and declared that the time had 
arrived for putting an end to the system, which enabled the Chureh ‘to put ber 
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hand into the pockets of the Dissenters.”—Sir R. Peel besought the House to look 
not at the mere form of this motion, but at its substance, and to couple it with the 
proceedings of former sessions, which identified it with the abolition of church-rate. 
—The House then divided. The numbers were—for the motion, 277 ; agdinst it, 
241; majority, 36.—Mr. Liddell then moved an amendment to the effect that the 


words should be added, “‘ with the view of applying such surplus to the increase of 


church accommodation, or to supply the acknowledged want of efficient remuneration 
in many cases to the ministers of the church."-—Lord J. Russell opposed the amend- 
ment.—For the amendment, 254 ; against it, 265; majority against it, 11. 

May 4.—Nothing of interest. 

May 7.—Sir Eardley Wilmot postponed his motion on negro slavery to Tuesday, 
the 22nd inst.—The House went into committee on the Benefices Pluralities Bill. 
‘The clauses up to 46 inclusive were disposed of, and the House resumed. 

May 8.—A discussion of some length took place on the Farringdon Street Im- 
provement Bill, which was finally read a second time, two amendments having been 
consecutively negatived with a division.—Mr. Baines then, at considerable length, 
but in a very thin House, proceeded to move, in pursuance of notice, that a com- 
mittee be appointed to consider the propriety of abolishing first-fruits, and for the 
better rating and more effectual collection of the tenths for the poorer clergy.—-The 
Solicitor-general opposed the motion.—The House ultimately divided, and the motion 
was carried by a majority of 48 to 27. 

May 9.—Colonel Seale moved the second reading of his Bill for grinding Foreign 
Bonded Corn for exportation.— Mr. Brotherton, the Lord Advocate, and Mr. Villiers 
supported the measure ; Lord Darlington and Sir James Graham resisted it.—The 
House divided, when the numbers were—For the second reading, 150; for the 
amendment, 220; majority against the second reading, 70. 

May 10.—Sir R. Peel then proceeded to move for leave to bring in a Bill, of 
which he had given notice, to amend the existing practice in the trial of contro- 
verted elections.—Mr. O'Connell contended that nothing short of a transference of 
the judicial powers of the House of Commons would ever suffice to attain the ends of 
justice, or to remove public suspicion.—After some further conversation, leave was 
given to bring in the Bill. 

May 11.—J.ord J. Russell postponed the Controverted Elections’ Bill for a fort- 
hight, in order to afford an opportunity for the second reading of the Bill of the right 
hon. member for Tamworth. The House then went into Committee on the Benefices 
Plurality Bill. 

May 14.—The Gloucester Election Committee reported that Mr. Hope, the sit- 
ting Member, bad been duly elected.—The Norwich Election Committee reported 
that the Marquis of Douro, one of the sitting Members, had been duly elected ; 
that the Hon, R. C. Scarlett, the other sitting Member, had not been duly elected, 
but that Mr. Smith ought to have been returned.—A new writ was ordered for 
Gloucester, in the room of Mr. Hope, who has accepted the Chiltern Hundreds.— 
Lord John Russell moved that the House resolve into committee on his resolutions 
regarding tithes (Ireland); and in so doing, he dwelt at great length on the amend- 
ment to be proposed, to rescind the “ appropriation ” resolutions of 1835. In the 
course of bis speech the noble lord indulged some reflections on the conduct of the 
Duke of Wellington, After the rejection, he said, of former Bills by the Lords, 
ministers had resolved last year, that unless the Irish Corporation Bill were then 
passed, they would resign or appeal to the people. The new reign terminated the 
session abruply ; but not without a declaration from the Duke of Wellington of his 
willingness, when the new Parliament should be convened, to concur in an arrange- 
ment of the three great questions of Jrish tithes, Irish poor laws, and Irish corpo- 
rations, On the faith of this declaration ministers had acted, introducing their 
measures in a relative order, which they would not have adopted under other circum- 
stances. If the Duke of Wellington had added that the terms of his arrangement 
must be the withdrawal of the appropriation clause, ministers would at once have 
answered, that such a step was inconsistent with their principles and their honour ; 
but this condition had been concealed. Lord Melbourne, thus misled, had said to 
him, (Lord Jobn,) that though no compromise could be made by ministers which 
was inconsistent with their principles, there could be no harm in giving way 4s to 
the order of carrying the Bills from the Commons to the Lords; and thus it had 
happened that the Corporation Bill had been postponed both to the Poor Bill and to 
the Tithe Bille-Sir J.D. Acland moved as an amendment, that the resolutions 
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agreed to by the House in 1835, for the appropriation of the surplus property of 
the Established Church in Ireland, be rescinded.—Sir Eardley Wilmot rose to second 
the motion of his honourable friend, and he did so with the greatest possible satis- 
faction, because he considered the resolutions which bis bon. friend had. moved 
should be rescinded, were in themselves absurd, and that the principle involved 
in them would throw distrust on the intentions not only of any government, but 
of Parliament itself.—Lord Stanley rose, and rebuked the equivocal character of the 
government resolutions on the subject of Irish tithes—denounced the heartlessness 
of Lord John Russell's sneers at the Irish Clergy—and endeavoured to show that 
the appropriation clause of 1835 ought to be rescinded in mercy to the present 
government itself.——Mr. Colquhoun, Colonel Conolly, Mr. Milnes, and Mr. Lefroy, 
supported the amendment. The speakers on the ministerial side were Sir C, 
Lemon, who having always voted against passing the resolutions, now tried to vin- 
dicate his own consistency in voting to uphold them; Lord Leveson, Mr. Slaney. 
Sir W. Somerville, Mr. F. French, and Lord Morpeth, the latter complaining 
bitterly that Lord Stanley and his friends would be satisfied with nothing less than 
that the members of the government should “ eat their own words.” Mr, Little 
moved the adjournment of the debate, which was agreed to.—On the motion of Lord 
John Russell, the Church Leases Committee was nominated. The Benetices 
Plurality Bill was reconsidered in Committee, and reported. The Court of Session 
(Scotland) Bill was read a third time and passed. After disposing of the orders of 
the day, the House adjourned, 

May 15.—The adjourned debate was proceeded with on Sir T. Dyke Acland’s 
amendment upon the motion for going into Committee to consider Lord J. Russell's 
Irish Tithe resolutions. Mr, Litton, Mr, Lascelles, Mr, Redington, Mr. Townely, 
and Mr, J. Young having spoken, Mr. Benett declared that he could not consent to 
rescind the appropriation resolutions of 1835, although he then voted aguinst them, 
because he considered them erroneous in principle, and only brought forward for 
party purposes.—Lord Sandon defended, with great animation, the course of the 
Conservative party ; whilst Mr. Ward rehearsed those principles in regard to church 
property which have long been associated with his name.—Lord Teignmouth grappled 
with Mr. Ward’s statements ; and showed that, viewed even on temporal grounds, 
the Established Church of Ireland had been a blessing to the country.—Mr. Shaw, 
after entering into an investigation of the principles of the Irish tithe composition 
scheme, called the attention of the House tothe extraordinary position of the Queen’s 
Government, in regard to the Established Church of Lreland.—Sir R, Peel reviewed 
the history of the appropriation resolutions. On coming into office at the end of 
1834, he had taken up the Tithe Bill of his predecessors. He had been encountered 
by these resolutions, and had warned his opponents that their triumph would be 
short—that is, as to the principle affirmed, not as to the tenure of office—for it was 
very possible to hold office with little triumph, On these resolutions be had quitted 
the government in 1835. In the same year on the Bill of these ministers, Lord 
Stanley had proposed a separation of the tithe enactment from the appropriation 
clauses, and the answer of the Chancellor of the Exchequer then was, thatat would 
have been better candidly to propose the rescinding of the resolutions—the very 
course now pursued. In 1836 another Tithe bill passed the House of Commons, 
and was sent back from the Lords, amended, by the omission of the appropriation 
clauses ; but ministers refused to consider the amendments at all with that omission. 
To omit clauses, they argued, would be to recant the principle. As to 1837, mi- 
nisters now said that the declarations of the Conservatives in that year had deceived 
them. He was willing to grant funds for the education of Catholics, but not at the 
exclusive expense of the Protestant Church,—Mr. Rice replied to Sir Robert Peel, 
after which the House divided; for Lord J. Russell's resolution, 317; for Sir 
T. Acland’s, 298; majority for ministers, 19. The House went into committee 
pro forma, and the Chairman reported progress and obtained leave to sit aguin on 
Monday next. 

May 16.—Mr. Hawes gave notice that, when the report of the Benefices Plu- 
ralities Bill should be brought up, he would move the insertion of a clause for the 
total abolition of all pluralities in future.——-Mr. W. W. Wynn gave notice that on 
the Sist of May he would move an address to ber Majesty, praying that some eccle- 
siastical promotion be given to the late three chaplains of that House, who bad not 
been provided for according to the established rule.—On the motion of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, the Glass Duties Bill went through Committee pro formd, 
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in erder to its being reprinted.—The Small Debts’ (Scotland) Bill passed through 
Committee, 

May 18.—Mr. Hume having made some inquiries as to the present state of Upper 
Canada, and the laws under which some late convictions for high treason had taken 
place in that province, Lord Johu Russell answered that the trials in question had 
been authorised by laws passed by the local legislature, but that copies of these acts 
had not yet been received by the government at home,—A conversation then ensued, 
as to the intention of ministers with reference to the subject of Irish tithes.x—Lord 
John Russell said he did not mean to go into the Committee on Monday next, but 
would proceed on that day with the Irish Municipal Corporations Bill, and re- 
sume the consideration of the tithe question on the following Monday.—Sir Robert 
Peel observed that this was so important a change since the noble lord’s last an- 
nouncement, that a longer time than that proposed ought to be allowed, in order that 
the Conservative party might deliberate on the course to be pursued.—Lord John 
Russell had no objection to putting off the Municipal Corporations Bill till Friday ; 
and, in reply to further questions by Sir Robert Peel, the noble lord stated, that his 
proposal on the subject of tithe would be limited to the conversion of tithe-compo- 
sition into rent-charge.—Upon this Sir Robert Peel said, “ I shall meet that conces- 
sion in the same spirit as it is made. I reserve it to myself to take an unfettered 
course: but if I feel it necessary to take any hostile course on the Corporation Bill, 
I shall certainly give full notice, to prevent any unfair advantage.”—The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer proceeded to make bis financial statement. The right hon. gentle- 
man acknowledged that his favourable anticipations of last year had been disap- 
pointed. He had estimated for 1837 a revenue of 47,250,000/., and he bad reaped a 
revenue of 46,090,000/.; and he had estimated an expenditure of less than 
47 ,000,0001., which had turned out to be more than 47,500,000/, On the whole, 
therefore, the deficiency for 1837 had been almost a million and ahalf. In esti- 
mating the future state of things, he would rather take bis average of three than of 
two years, because the average of the two would give a more favourable result than 
the average of the three, which last, from its greater sobriety, he should prefer. On 
an average of three years, the deficiency of 1858, which he had to provide for, might 
be estimated at 505,000/. He thought it would be but a temporary defalcation, for 
both the deficiency of income and the excess of expenditure arose from accidental 
causes, and he therefore would ask for no increase of taxation, From 1831 to 1833 
a deficiency had existed in each year. Then the tide began to turn, and a favourable 
state of affairs succeeded for several years, which lasted (though latterly diminishing) 
till 1837, when there was again a deficiency. In October last, however, a reaction 
oace more occurred, and is still in progress, ‘The plan now proposed had been pur- 
sued by Mr. Canning in 1827, and was an example to be followed. The country 
was rich too in prospective resources, as witness the arrangements for the reduction 
of the permanent into terminable annuities; and before 1867, in various ways, 
5,000,000, of money would bave been reduced from the annual charge. On all these 
grounds he should propose a vote of credit—Mr. Hume, after some conversation 
about the appointment of a day for the discussion of the general conduct of the 
government in city matters, and some animadversions on their policy with respect 
to Canada, attributed the deficiency to the general excess of establishments and 
salaries, lamented the decrease of exports and imports, and recommended reductions 
in all quarters, civil and military.—Mr. Goulburn observed, that the reduction of 
establishments is not always economy. In Canada, for instance, a timely expendi- 
ture in the provision of a few troops might have saved the large outlay already in- 
curred, and the yet larger expense which is still to be called for. He censure the 
course adopted by government on the subject of the funded debt, which still con- 
tinued to increase. He exposed the fallacy of some of Mr. Rice’s estimates of sur- 
plus, and commented with great effect on that gentleman’s policy of providing a high 
interest on Exchequer Bills te prevent rash speculation,—The House having re- 
sumed, the Kingston Harbour Bill was reported. The Prisons (Scotland) Bill was 
then recommitted, and the clauses up to 14 inclusive agreed to, after a prolonged 
discussion. ‘The chairman having reported progress and obtained leave to sit again, 
the other orders of the day were disposed of, and the House adjourned, 
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